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NATURE, 
BY MARY WOODWARD WEATHERBEE. 


Like a good housewife, Nature keeps in store 

Her larder full; so provident is she 

For daily fare, or for sweet charity— 

For winter feast, or stranger at her door. 

She calls her maids, the springtime clouds, to 
pour 

Flagons of water; and for wandering bee, 

White wine she sets in flower cups; the sea 

Her storeroom is: and every field a door, 

Whence comes the smell of fruits and savory 
food. 

Yet strange! in winter we should say, ‘“‘How 
bare! 

Nature is loveless!’ Nay, misunderstood ; 

For lift the snow-white cover; see her care, 

Food for a million! children yet unborn 

Shall taste the sweetness of her ripened corn. 

—Boston Transcript. 
a ee a eS 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts bill granting muni- 
cipal suffrage to women will come up in 
the House of Representatives for discus- 
sion next Wednesday, March 14, at,2P.M. 


+> 
or 





The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL this week 
prints in full the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court on the three 
points raised by the opponents of woman 
suftrage in the Legislature. The judges dif- 
fer, but a majority pronounce all the three 
proposed forms of referendum unconstitu- 
tional, and all seven assume or affirm the 
right and duty of the Legislature to say 
who shall vote in town and city elections. 
This confirms the position taken by the 
suffragists, and ensures a discussion of 
the bill on its merits and direct action 
upon it. 








or 


Hearings continue on a proposed limita- 
tion of the power of a majority of the 
voters of Boston to elect more than five 
out of eight members of the school board. 
For the express purpose of enabling party 
managers to continue to discourage 
women from fulfilling their political 
duties, this attempt is made to prevent 
hereafter a full and free expression of the 
public will. No matter how objectionable 
and unfit the candidates nominated by 
either party may be, the caucus nomina- 
tion will ensure the election of three 
of them under the proposed limita- 
tion, no matter how pronounced the oppo- 
sition. This is a wrong method. The 
best remedy for the inconveniences of 
liberty is a wider liberty. To grant 
women full municipal suffrage is the 
proper way to remove sectarian and race 
issues from school politics. 

The decision to hold the next annual 
convention of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Atlanta 
has attracted wide attention, and much 
interest is manifested. Questions are al- 
ready being asked as to who will be the 
speakers at the convention, who will pre- 
side, etc., etc. It is too early to an- 
nounce the speakers, none of whom are 
yet selected; but the president of the 
convention will of course be the presi- 
dent of the Association, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. The programme committee 





| who will decide upon the speakers are: 
Miss Anthony, ex oficio; Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, of Pennsylvania; Miss H. 
Augusta Howard, of Georgia; Mrs. Caro- 
line E. Merrick, of Louisiana; and Mrs. 
L. M. Stansbury, of Colorado. 


6 


The ordination of Mrs. Amelia A. Frost 
by an Orthodox Congregational Confer- 
ence, as described by an eye-witness, our 
correspondent, on page eight, deserves 
attentive perusal. It marks anera. Con- 
trast the action of these clergymen with 
the famous ‘‘pastoral letter” issued by 
the ministers of this very denomination in 
1838, Whittier called it the ‘*Brookfield 
bull,” and young Lucy Stone sat indig- 
nant in the gallery and listened to the 


women ‘threatened the female character 
with widespread and permanent injury.” 
Fifty years .have wrought a revolution, 
and revolutions never go backward. 


—er 


The bill requiring the appointment of 
women physicians for women in insane 
hospitals has been reported adversely in 
the Virginia legislature, much to the dis- 
appointment of the progressive people in 
that State. It was opposed chiefly by 
male physicians, but was strongly advo- 
cated by at least one, Dr. Hunter 
McGuire. He said that in his surgical 
practice he had worked with women 
assistants with the best results. He dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that the proposed 
measure would be as beneficial in Virginia 
as it has proved in other States. 


or 


In Iowa, previous to 1886, the age at 
which a child could “legally” consent to 
her own ruin was fixed by statute at ten 
years. The existence of such a law in 
any Stateis barbarous. The fact that leg- 
islators—the sons of venerated mothers, 
the fathers of innocent daughters—have 
made ignorant, tender little girls of ten 
years (in Delaware of seven years) leg- 
ally responsible if they failed te under- 
stand and repulse the approaches of a sedu- 
cer, is sufficient reason for a demand on the 
part of mothers for a voice in legislation. 
The W. C. T. U. had a bill introduced in 
the Iowa legislature of 1886 to raise the 
age of protection for girls to sixteen 
years, but only succeeded in getting the 
age raised to thirteen. A girl of thirteen 
may have a little more knowledge of the 
world than a girl of ten, but she is not 
much better prepared to guard herself. 
A bill has been introduced at this session 
by Senator Rowen to raise the age of pro- 
tection to eighteen years. Petitions for 
its passage are coming in from women all 
over the State. Mr. H. E. Jarvis, of Bur- 
lington, has made a strong and eloquent 
plea for it through the Hawk-Hye, and 
has thereby commanded the attention and 
support of the press. The Burlington 
Hawk-Eye of Feb. 27 contains editorial 
extracts from thirty-two newspapers urg- 
ing that the bill shall become a law. 


—~@>—___—_ 


The Ohio report to the N. A. W.S. A., 
published this week, includes an historical 
sketch of the movement in that State 
since 1843. It was prepared by one of 
the later workers, and does not give an 
adequate account of the early Ohio work, 
when Mrs. Frances D. Gage, Mrs. H. M. 
Tracy Cutler, Mrs. Rebecca Janney, Mrs. 
Miriam M. Cole, A. J. Boyer and others 
were among the most active suffragists in 
the country. An equal suffrage paper, 
the Woman's Advocate of Dayton, was 
published weekly, for years, until merged 
in the WOMAN'’s JOURNAL. The Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association took a promi- 
nent part in the organization of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Cleveland, was auxiliary to it, and was 
for many years one of the strongest State 
Associations in the country. 


—~+o+—___—_ 


William Lloyd Garrison, in his appreci- 
ative memorial address on Karl Heinzen, 
said: 


He was a true friend of woman’s rights, 
recognizing that suffrage should no more 
be determined by sex than by the color 
of the hair. And no man ever had more 
reason to love and reverence woman. He 
was married most happily when in the 
service of the German government, and 
when forced to flee from place to place 
was invariably rejoined by his faithful 
wife as soon as circumstances permitted. 
Mrs. Heinzen, witha heroic devotion, and 
with her child to care for, was yet her 
husband’s invaluable assistant. She mas- 
tered the compositor’s art, helped actively 





prediction that the public work of | 


! 

in the ollive, and alone set up the type 
for a whole book. In the hardest times 
her work contributed to win the family 
bread. She deserves to share his honors 
to-day, as she shared his fallen fortunes 
during the long period of struggle. 


oer 


In the Iowa Senate, the resolution to 
submit a constitutional amendment giving 
full suffrage to women was defeated on 
Feb. 28, by a vote of 26 to 20, after sev- 
eral hearings and a vigorous discussion. 
The opponents of equal rights are no 
more willing to risk a popular vote on the 
question in Iowa than in Massachusetts. 
We shall await with interest the action of 
the Legislature on the municipal suffrage 
bill, which was also pending. 

a 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
held its monthly meeting at 3 Park 
Street, last week Friday, with a large 
attendance. Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier re- 
ported the efforts of the Roxbury League 
to form a new League at Reading, and 
Mrs. Field the prospect that the Somer- 
ville League would soon succeed in or- 
ganizing one at Medford. Mrs. Blood 
reported that the Winchester League had 
had a fine lecture by Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, and had appointed a committee of 
seven to superintend its work for the 
Suftrage Fair. City Point voted in Decem- 
ber to have an apron table at the Fair, 
and has begun to sell aprons already: 
Roxbury will have a cake and candy 
table, Natick a table of children’s toys, 
Somerville a country store table, Charles- 
town a miscellaneous table. Waltham, 
West Newton, East Boston and Cam- 
bridge are at work. Dorchester had 
voted to raise a hundred dollars for the 
State treasury instead of having a table. 
Belmont also, its representative reported, 
would make its contribution in money, as 
it did last time. Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 
of Cambridge, exhibited « new and choice 
kind of mat, made from remnants of in- 
grain carpets, for which the Cambridge 
women are having fiore orders than they 
can fill. One young lady of Cambridge 
has been making gaiters to sew on rub- 
bers, and has already sold a large number 
to her friends. It is not necessary to 
wait for the fair before beginning to sell 
goods. Satisfaction was expressed that 
the Supreme Court’s decision had placed 
no hindrance in the way of the municipal 
suffrage bill. Miss Cora A. Benneson, 
Superintendent of Work among College 
Students, reported that she had sent out 
316 circulars. Letters were read from a 
number of women’s clubs, accepting or 
declining the Association’s offer to send a 
speaker free of charge to any organiza- 
tion willing to hear the subject of suf- 
frage presented, and it was announced 
that Mrs. Howe had consented to be one 
of these speakers. It was voted to recom- 
mend every League that has money in its 
treasury to make a contribution to the 
campaign for the amendment now pend- 
ing in Kansas, and to ask Leagues that 
cannot do this to hold a Kansas Sociable, 
a Yellow Tea, or some other entertain- 
ment, and give Kansas the proceeds. 
Each League is requested to report to the 
chairman of the Fair Committee, Mrs. 
Abby M. Davis, West Newton, Mass., 
just what it is doing and expects to do 
for the Fair. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM TENNESSEE. 


CLARA CONWAY INSTITUTE, ) 
MEMPHIS, TENN., FEB. 28, 1894. f 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The entire school, large and small, re- 
mained half an hour after the hour of 
dismissal, to hear me read Mrs. Howe’s 
memorial of Mrs. Stone. The reverent, 
silent listening was most touching. At 

the close, I asked, ‘‘How many would be 
| willing to go to college at twenty-five?” 
Only one held up her hand in response— 
a young girl from the children’s home, 








for whom we are seeking to obtain an | 


education. Ihave no doubt the reading 
to-day will be the beginning of a new 
| life for this young girl. So we too want 


| to add our leaf to Lucy Stone’s chaplet, | 


| “tinetured in a veined humanity.” It 


would lose their freshness on the way, I 
ask instead that you use the small check 


and yours, CLARA CONWAY. 
{The check has been forwarded for 





the Kansas campaign. A. 8. B ] 
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MASS. SUPREME COURT DECISION. 
Four of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts—Field, Allen, 
Mortonand Lathrop—haveanswered"*No” 
to the three questions following,submitted 
to them by the General Court, on an order 
adopted Feb. 2: 

First—Is it constitutional, in an act granting 
to women the right to vote in town and city 
elections, to provide that such act shall take 
effect throughout the Commonwealth upon its 


acceptance by a majority vote of the voters of 
the whole Commonwealth ? 

Second—Is it constitutional to provide in such 
an act that it shall take effect in a city or town 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of such city or town? 


Third—lIs it constitational, in an act granting 
to women the right to vote in town and city 
| elections, to provide that such an act shall take 
| effect throughout the Commonwealth upon its 
acceptance by a majority vote of the voters of 
the Commonwealth, including women specially 
authorized to register and to vote on this ques- 
tion alone? 

Justices Holmes and Barker dissent, 
answering yes to all the questions. 

Justice Knowlton answers no to the 
first and third questions, and yes to the 
second. 

The majority find that a review of the 
constitution and the amendments “‘indi- 
cate no intention of having laws submitted 
to the people for adoption or rejection.” 

To the second question they sum up 
their answer thus: Considering the nature 
of the power intended to be conferred, 
the history of legislation on the subject 
from the earliest times, and the language 
of the constitution, we are of the opinion 
that, if a law is to be enacted, such as the 
question contemplates, it must operate 
throughout the Commonwealth, and the 
second question should be answered in 
the negative. 

The majority and minority opinions fol- 
low: 





MAJORITY OPINION. 
To the Honorable the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

In reply to your order of the 2d instant, 
a copy of which is annexed, we, the un- 
dersigned, four of the justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, respectfully sub- 
mit the following opinion : 

The questions all in®pliedly assume that 
the Legislature can constitutionally pass 
an act granting to women the right to 
vote in town and city elections, and we 
proceed to answer the questions on this 
assumption. 

‘The constitution of Massachusetts was 
framed after much public discussion, and 
after nine of the original thirteen States 
had established constitutions. The opin- 
ions of some of the men engaged in fram- 
ing these constitutions are well-known. 

John Adams took a principal part in 
framing the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, and his opinions upon government, 
both before and after its adoption, are 
found in his published works. 

The characteristic feature of all these 
constitutions is that they establish a gov- 
ernment of representatives of the people, 
and not a government directly by the 
people. This was the kind of government 
to which the people were accustomed. 

All hereditary offices having been abol- 
ished, as far as they ever existed in any of 
the colonies, and appointments to office 
by the British crown having ceased at 
the time of the Revolution, the chief exec- 
utive officers and the members of both 
branches of the Legislature, where there 
were two branches, were to be elected by 
the people. But the model adopted was 
in other respects the English form of 
government. While a purely democratic 
form of government exists in the towns 
of New England, few, if any, persons 
seem to have been in favor of such a 
form of government for the State. 

By the constitution of Massachusetts, 
as originally adopted, not only were the 
powers of the representatives of the peo- 
ple limited, but the powers of the people 
themselves were limited. 

The people limited their right to vote 
by requiring for the electors of State 
officers certain qualifications, among 
which was a low property qualification. 

They required in the persons to be 
voted for higher qualifications. 

They provided that the judges should 
be appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, and should hold their offices during 
good behavior, subject to removal only 
by impeachment or by address. 

They provided that ‘‘the department of 
legislation shall be formed by two 
branches, a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; each of which shall have a 
negative on the other.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LaAuRA PUGH was postmistress 
of the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives during the recent session. 

Miss CONYBEARE, who has been travel- 
ling in Canada, where she was the guest of 
Lady Aberdeen, was imprisoned in Derry 
Jail for feeding evicted tenants, at Don- 
egal, Ireland. 

Miss SARAH M. SEVERANCE, State 
Superintendent of Franchise for Califor- 
nia, has been appointed a member of the 
advisory council of the woman’s congress 
auxiliary of the California Midwinter In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Miss Mary Tuomas, daughter of 
Gwilyn Thomas, a working collier, has 
won the Westmoreland Scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, England. In 
America the fact that Miss Thomas’ father 
is a collier would excite little comment, 
but it does in England, where class dis- 
tinctions are marked. Mr. Thomas has, 
unaided, maintained his daugher in her 
studies. He is the man whose bravery 
at the time of the great Tynewydd disaster 
won so much praise. 

Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD has finished a 
new novel, ‘*Marcella,” which will be 
published simultaneously in England and 
America next month. It is thestory ofa 
woman interested in such work as is being 
done by the College Settlements—such 
work, indeed, as Mrs. Ward herself is 
doing in London. Mrs. Ward’s last novel, 
“The History of David Grieve,” has sold 
well, the circulation having already 
reached a total of 130,000 copies in the 
various copyright editions. 

MME. LE PLONGEON recently gave a 
lecture on ‘*The Early Palaces of Yuca- 
tan,” for the benefit of the New York 
Diet Kitchen Association. Mme. Le 
Plongeon and her husband, Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, the archzologist, made the journey 
into the interior of Yucatan with a guard 
of 100 friendly Indians, encamping for 
four months in the ruined palace of 
Chichen-Itza. ‘The little. party «was in 
constant fear of an attack from hostile 
Indians in the surrounding country. 

Mrs. LiLy Lorp Tirrt, of Buffalo, has 
been appointed a member of the board of 
managers of the Thomas Asylum for Or- 
phan and Destitute Indian Children. There 
are few women whose experience and 
characteristics would fit them better for 
this position. Mrs. Tifft’s father . was 
formerly settled among the Indians in 
the neighborhood of the Asylum, so that 
her personal acquaintance with them and 
their needs, coupled with her executive 
ability and experience in philanthr ec 
work, cannot fail to be of benefit to the 
management of the institution. The ap 
pointment was made by Gov. Flower, at 
the request of the president of the Buf- 
falo Woman’s Industrial and Educational 
Union. 

GRANDMA Wray, of Fairbury, Ill., who 
has just celebrated her 102d birthday, 
says: ‘I hear people talking of hard 
times now. If they had seen half as hard 
times as I have experienced, insane 
asylums would have to be established in 
every county, and enlarged to hold the 
crowd. Many times have I taken the axe 
and gone with my brothers and sisters te 
the hills of Virginia and cut wood. We 
girls used to cut just as much wood as the 
boys. We would swing the axes with 
every bit as much vim as they. Whereis 
there a girl of fifteen years nowadays that 
will do work like that? I have often 
taken a hired man’s place in the field with 
a hoe, cultivating tobacco, corn, and even 
cotton.” 

Miss KLUMPKE, the American girl who 
lately took the mathematical degree at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, is one of three sis- 
ters, each of whom has given French 
society valuable points about the capacity 





of the contemporary woman in unaccus- 


) 
| tomed lines. The oldest sister studied med- 
| icine, and, in the face of much objection. 


|in France. 


became the first resident woman physician 
The second sister followed 


Part 2, Sec. 1, Art. 1. They gave to the | art in a studio among many men. The 


Governor a qualified veto over the acts of 
the Legislature. They provided for an- 
nual elections, and they declared that ‘the 
people of this Commonwealth are not con- 


was our purpose to send a garland of | troilable by any other laws than those to 
violets for the new grave, but as they | 


which their constitutional representative 
body have given their consent’’; that ‘the 
people have a right in an orderly and 
peaceable manner to assemble to consult 


for five dollars in the service of the cause upon the common good ; give instructions 
she loved, and in the name of her friend | to their representatives, and to request 


of the legislative body, by the way of ad- 
dresses, petitions or remonstrances, redress 


| of the wrongs done them and of the 


(Conti dons d Page.) 





| 


| 


| third chose astronomy, and it was as a 


part of her astronomical work that she 


| studied the higher mathematics, and 





wrote the thesis on the rings of Saturn 
which has won her so wide a reputation. 
All these young women seem to have 
gained the sincere good-will of: their 
French associates, and they ~mave done 
it partly by carefully respecting French 
social customs, and diverging | so far 
from the exiating conventions as in- 
dispensable for their work. 
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MASS. SUPREME COURT DECISION. 
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rievances they suffer’; and that ‘‘The 
egislature ought frequently to assemble 
for the redress of grievances,” etc. 

But there is nothing in any part of the 
constitution which tends to show that the 
people desired that any law should ever be 
submitted to them for approval or rejec- 
tion. The only expression of this kind 
relates to the manner of collecting the 
sentiments of the people in the year 1795, 
‘ton the necessity or expediency of revis- 
ing the constitution, in order to amend- 
ments,” found in Part 2, Chap. 6, Art. 10. 
They, indeed, declared, that ‘‘All power 
residing originally in the people, and 
being derived from them, the several mag- 
istrates and officers of government, vested 
with authority, whether legislative, exec- 
utive or judicial, are their substitutes 
and agents, and are at all times account- 
able to them,” Part 1, Art.5; but they pro- 
vided for no appeal to themselves from 
any legislative, executive or judicial act. 

They, apparently, relied upon frequent 
elections, when the officers were elective ; 
upon the right of meeting and consulting 
upon the common good ; upon the right of 
petition and of instructing their Represen- 
tatives; upon impeachment; and upon 
the right of reforming, altering and 
totally changing the form of government, 
when the protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness of the people required 
it. Part 1, Art. 7. Apparently it was 
thought that the persons selected for the 
executive, legislative and judicial officers 
in the manner prescribed in the constitu- 
tion would be men of good character and 
intelligence, of some experience in affairs, 
and of some independence of judgment, 
and would have a better opportunity of 
obtaining information, taking part in dis- 
cussion, and carefully considering con- 
flicting opinions, than the people them- 
selves, and the people, therefore, put the 
pan pean may of carrying on the govern- 
ment upon their representatives. 

In the legislative department they were 
particularly careful. They declared for 
the ‘‘freedom of deliberation, speech and 
debate in either house of the Legislature” 
(Part 1, Art. 21),and they secured deliber- 
ation in legislation by establishing two 
branches of the Legislature, and by requir- 
ing a submission of every legislative act to 
the Governor, but they reserved to them- 
selves no direct power of supervision. 

The constitutions of the different States 
resemble each other in many of their 
principal provisions, and it has been gen- 
erally held, whenever the subject has 
come before the courts, that legislative 

ower cannot be delegated by the Legis- 
ature to any other body or authority, and 
that the people themselves have not re- 
tained this power, except where they 
have expressly provided for It. 

It is true that a general law can be 
passed by the Legislature, to take effect 
upon the happening of a subsequent 
event. Whether this subsequent event 
can be the adoption of the law by vote of 
the people has occasioned some differences 
of opinion, but the weight of authority is 
that a general law cannot be made to take 
effect in this manner. Whether such leg- 
islation is submitted to the people as a 
proposal for a law, to be voted upon by 
them and to become a law if they approve 
it, or as a law, to take effect if they vote to 
approve it,the substance of the transaction 
is that the legislative department declines 
to take the responsibility of passing the 
law; but the law has force, if at all, in 
consequence of the votes of the people; 
they are ultimately the legislators. 

It seems to us that by the constitution 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been made the legislative depart- 
ment of the government, and that there 
has not been reserved to the people any 
direct part in legislation. The various 
amendments made to the constitution 
since its adoption have not changed its 
character in this respect. 

By Arts. 2 and 9 of the amendments 
an act constituting a town or towns a city 
government can be passed only with the 
consent of the inhabitants of such towns, 
and specific amendments to the constitu- 
tion proposed by the General Court must 
be submitted to the qualified voters of the 
Commonwealth. A city charter resem- 
bles a State constitution in this, that the 
government of the town is made by the 
charter a representative government, and 
it was eee | declared that the people 
alone have aright toinstitute government 
and to change it. Part 1, Art. 7. 

These amendments, as well as other 
amendments to the constitution, indicate 
no intention of having laws submitted to 
the people for adoption or rejection. 

For these reasons we are of the opinion 
that the first question should be answered 
in the negative. . 

The second question requires additional 
consideration. 

There have been laws from the earliest 
time which delegated legislative powers 
to the inhabitants of the towns, or per- 
mitted legislative powers to be exercised 
by such inhabitants, over subjects which 
were declared proper for municipal con- 
trol. 

Laws conferring additional powers on 
towns or cities have been passed and made 
to take effect in any town or city upon 
acceptance by the qualified voters of the 
town or city, or of the city council. Some 
examples are found in Public Statutes, 
Chap. 27, Pars. 13, 27, 65, 74. 

Special laws have been passed con- 
ferring special powers on particular towns 
or cities, and general laws have been 

assed which relate to towns and cities 

ving a certain population, and the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of a city or town 
sometimes has been uired before cer- 
tain special powers can be used. See Pub- 
lic Statutes, Chap. 44, Pars. 2, 7; Chap. 54, 
Par. 13, St. 1887; Chap. 411, Par. 92; St. 
1891, Chap. 370. ‘These statutes in general 
relate to local affairs or to what has been 
called police regulations. 

In Stone vs. Charlestown, 114 Massa- 
chusetts, 214, it was decided that a statute 
was constitutional which united two 





municipalities and provided that the 
action should not take effect unless ac- 
eepted by the voters of the respective 
municipalities. It was said, ‘‘Amid all 
diversity of opinion upon the much vexed 
question, how far statutes may be made 
contingent upon being accepted 7 pop” 
ular vote, without violating the principle 
that legislative ae cannot be delegated, 
there is a complete harmony of adjudica- 
tion in favor of the authority of the Leg- 
islature, unless controlled by a special 
constitutional provision upon the subject, 
to submit statutes dividing or uniting 
counties or towns, or establishing or en- 
larging a city, to a vote of the inhabitants 
of the territory immediately affected.” 

There has been some conflict of au- 
thority upon the constitutionality of what 
are called, local option laws, which have 
been principally laws regulating the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, but they have 
been held to be constitutional by a 
majority of the courts which have con- 
sidered them. They have been held to 
be constitutional in this Commonwealth. 
(Commonwealth vs. Bennett, 108 Mass., 
27.) 

In that case it is said: ‘‘It has been 
argued in other cases which have been 
brought before the court since the argu- 
ment of the present case, that these 
statutes are unconstitutional because they 
delegate to cities and towns a part of the 
legislative power. But we can see no 
ground for such a position. Many suc- 
cessive statutes of the Commonwealth 
have made the lawfulness of sales of in- 
toxicating liquors to depend upon licenses 
from the selectmen of towns or commis- 
sioners of counties, and such statutes 
have been held to be constitutional. (7 
Dane, Ab. 43-44. Commonwealth vs. 
Blackington, 24 Pick, 352.) 

It is equally within the power of the 
Legislature to authorize a town by vote 
of the inhabitants or a city by vote of 
the city council to determine whether the 
sale of particular kinds of liquor within 
its limits shall be permitted or prohibited. 
This subject, although not embraced 
within the ordinary power to make by- 
laws and ordinances, falls within the 
class of police regulations which may be 
intrusted by the Legislature by express 
enactment to municipal authority.” 

Certainly it is a difficult question to 
determine how far the principle of local 
option can be carried, and to what sub- 
jects it can be applied. 

An act granting to women the right to 
vote in town and city elections does not 
relate to the powers of towns and cities, 
which in some respects may well be dif- 
ferent in different towns and cities, on 
account of the number, wealth and pur- 
suits of the inhabitants. 

Such an act relates solely to the per- 
sons who should be invested with a share 
of political power. 

hether women should be permitted to 
vote in town and city elections seems to 
us a matter of general and not of local 
concern. There is nothing in the history 
of Massachusetts which tends to show that 
the right to vote in towns and cities on 
town and city affgirs has ever been re- 
garded as a matter of police regulation or 
of merely local interest or as a right 
which might be granted or withheld by a 
licensing board. 

It always has been determined by the 
Legislature by a general law in force 
uniformly throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

Art. 9 of the declaration of rights de- 
clares that ‘‘All elections ought to be free ; 
and all the inhabitants of this Common- 
wealth having such qualifications as they 
shall establish by their frame of govern- 
ment, have an equal right to elect officers 
and to be elected for public employments.” 

This in terms is confined to elections in 
which the qualifications of the electors 
and of the persons to be elected are estab- 
lished by the frame of government, but 
the principle declared up to the present 
time always has been adopted by the Legis- 
lature in passing laws relating to the right 
to vote in the election of town and city 
officers. 

The qualified voters in towns in this 
Commonwealth and their representatives 
in cities are possessed of a large measure 
of political power. They have the taxing 
power for all municipal purposes, and it 
is well known that the amount of the city 
or town tax of any person usually exceeds 
that of his State and county tax. The 
tax is imposed on all the inhabitants in 
the town or city liable to be taxed, and on 
all the real property situated within the 
town or city, whether owned by residents 
or non-residents. 

The power of taxation is one of the 
essential and fundamental powers of gov- 
ernment. It certainly would constitute 
an anomaly heretofore never known in 
this Commonwealth if in some cities and 
towns women were permitted to vote on 
questions which concern taxation, and in 
other cities and towns were not permitted. 

The question, we think, comes to this: 
Whether the Legislature constitutionally 
can delegate to the qualified voters of the 
inhabitants of a city or town the power 
of granting or refusing to grant to women 
who are inhabitants the right to vote in 
city and town affairs. 

We are not aware that in any of the 
States where statutes have been passed 
conferring suffrage or municipal suffrage 
upon women the principle of local option 
has been adopted in such statutes. 

The language of the constitution from 
which the Legislature derives the power 
of prescribing the qualifications of the 
electors of town and city officers was 
taken from the Province charter, and it is 
in effect that the General Court shall have 
full power and authority to make all man- 
ner of wholesome and reasonable laws 
not repugnant to the constitution which 
they shall judge to be for the good and 
welfare of the Commonwealth, and ‘‘to 
name and settle annually, or provide by 
fixed laws, for the naming and settling of 
all civil officers within the said Common- 
wealth, the election and constitution of 
whom are not hereafter in this form of 
government otherwise provided for.” 





Considering the nature of the power 
intended to be conferred, the history of 
legislation on the subject from the earliest 
times, and the language of the constitu- 
tion, we are of opinion that if a law is 
to be enacted such as the question con- 
templates, it must operate throughout the 
Commonwealth, and that the second 
question should be answered in the nega- 
tive. 

For the reasons hereinbefore given, 
without considering others which might 
be suggested, the third question should be 
answered in the negative. 

WALBRIDGE A. FIELD. 
CHARLES ALLEN. 
James M. Morton. 
JOHN LATHROP. 


February 28, 1894. 


JUSTICE HOLMES’ VIEWS. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., pre- 
sented a minority opinion, as follows: 


In reply to your order, I respectfully 
submit the following answer: 

If the questions proposed to the justices 
came before us as a court and | found 
myself unable to agree with my breth- 
ren, I should defer to their opinion with- 
out any intimation of dissent. But the 
understanding always has been that 
questions like the present are addressed 
to us as individuals, and require an indi- 
vidual answer. 

It is assumed in the questions that the 
Legislature has power to grant women 
the right to vote in town and city elec- 
tions. I see no reason to doubt that it 
has the power. 

1. I admit that the Constitution estab- 
lishes a representative government, not a 
puredemocracy. It establishes a General 
Court which is to be the law-making 
power. 

But the question is whether it puts a 
limit upon the power of that body to 
make laws. In my opinion the Legisla- 
ture has the whole law-making power 
except so far as the words of the constitu- 
tion expressly or impliedly withhold it, 
and | think that in construing the con- 
stitution we should remember that it is a 
frame of government for men of opposite 
opinions and for the future, and there- 
fore not hastily impart into it our own 
views or unexpressed limitations derived 
merely from the practice of the past. 

I ask myself, as the only question,what 
words express or imply that a power to 
pass a law subject to rejection by the peo- 
ple is withheld? I find none which do 


80. 

The question is not whether the people 
of their own motion could pass a law 
without any act of the Legislature. ‘That, 
no doubt, whether valid or not, would be 
outside the constitution. So, perhaps, 
might be a statute purporting to confer 
the power of making laws upon them. 

But the question, put in a form to raise 
the fewest technical objections, is wheth- 
er an act of the Legislature is made un- 
constitutional by a proviso that, if rejected 
by the people, it shall not go into effect. 
If it does go into effect it does so by the 
express enactment of the representative 
body. I see no evidence in the instrument 
that this question ever occurred to the 
framers of the constitution. It is but a 
short step further to say that the consti- 
tution does not forbid such a law. 

I agree that the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture is intended to be exercised. I agree 
that confidence is put in it as an agent, 
but I think that so much confidence is 
put in it that it is allowed to exercise its 
discretion by taking the opinion of its 
principal if it thinks that course to be 
wise. 

It has been asked whether the Legisla- 
ture could pass an act subject to the ap- 
proval of a single man. I am not clear 
that it could not. The objection, if sound, 
would seem to have equal force against 
all forms of local option. 

But I will consider the question when it 
arises. The difference is plain between 
that case and one where the approval re- 
quired is that of the sovereign body. The 
contrary view seems to me an echo of 
Hobbes’ theory that the surrender of sov- 
ereignty by the people was final. 

I notice that the case from which most 
of the reasoning against the power of the 
Legislature has been taken by later deci- 
sions states that theory in language which 
almost is borrowed from the Leviathan. 
(Rice vs. Foster, 4, Harrington (Dela- 
ware), 479, 488.) 

Hobbes urged his notion in the inter- 
est of the absolute power of King Charles 
I., and one of the objects of the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts was to deny it. 

I answer the first question ‘‘Yes.” 

I may add that while the tendency of 
judicial decision seems to be in the other 
direction, such able judges as Chief Jus- 
tice Parker of Massachusetts, Dixon of 
Wisconsin, Redfield of Verniont and 
Cooley of Michigan have expressed opin- 
ions like mine. 

2. If the foregoing view of the power 
of the Legislature is right, I am of 
opinion that the second question also 
should be answered ‘*Yes.” 

I find nothing which forbids the Legis- 
lature to establish a local option upon 
this point any more than with regard to 
the liquor laws. 

Under the circumstances, I do not argue 
this or the following question at length. 

3. The act —— by the third ques- 
tion is open to the rr objection that 
it might take a part of their power out of 
the hands of the present possessors with- 
out their assent except as given by their 
representatives. But if, as I believe, the 
Legislature could give to women the right 
to vote if they accepted it by a prelimi- 
nary vote, and could impose as a second 
condition that the grant should not be 
rejected by the voters of the Common- 
wealth, I do not see why it might not 
combine the two ‘tions into one, 
although as a result crant might be- 
come a law against ll of a majority 
of the male voters. 

I answer this que 

OLIVER W’ 


iso **Yes.” 
LL HOuMEs, JR. 





JUSTICE BARKER ANSWERS YES 
To All Three Questions—Reasons for 
His Opision. 
The following is Justice Barker’s opin- 
ion: 


In compliance with your order of Feb. 2, 

1894, I herewith respectfully submit my 
opinion upon the questions of law therein 
stated. 
I assume that an act granting to women 
the right to vste in town and city elec- 
tions is constitutional. I see no reason 
why such an act may not properly be 
made to take effect in particular towns 
and cities only, as well as in all. The 
right of the General Court to grant to the 
inhabitants of a particular place powers 
and privileges necessary or expedient for 
its regulation or government is plain and 
unquestioned. I find nothing in the con- 
stitution to require uniformity throughout 
the Commonwealth in the selection of the 
inhabitants to whom the local govern- 
ment of a town or city shall be com- 
mitted. 

In my opinion, under our constitution 
the General Court may provide that any 
act of the Legislature shall take effect 
upon acceptance by some body of voters 
designated in the act. This practice has 
not been infrequent here from an early 
date, both in local statutes and in statutes 
concerning corporations, and has been 
held constitutional by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. See Wales vs. Belcher, 
3 Pick., 508—510; Stone vs. Charlestown, 
114 Mass. 214—221. It is true that the act 
under consideration in Wales vs. Belcher 
may find special justification under the 
provisions of Art. 11 of the articles of 
amendment; but the act dealt with in 
Stone vs. Charlestown, though local, was 
not within the letter of that amendment, 
and in both of those decisions the judg- 
ment of the court was put on broad 
grounds. In the former Chief Justice 
Parker said: ‘‘Why may not the Legis- 
lature make the existence of any act 
depend upon the happening of any future 
event?” And in the latter Chief Justice 
Gray held that the Legislature did not in 
any sense delegate its constitutional au- 
thority in passing the act in that form. 

In respect to this question, I am unable 
to see any sound distinction between gen- 
eral and local acts. If the power resides 
in the Legislature at all it may be ex- 
ercised in its discretion. 

The provision of the constitution in 
Part 1, Art. 10, that ‘‘the people of this 
Commonwealth are not controllable by 
any other laws than those to which their 
constitutional representative body have 
given their consent,” impliedly sanctions 
the power. The constitutional represen- 
tative body ‘‘give their consent’’ to every 
such law in the most formal manner. Nor 
is it, to my mind, an objection to the 
validity of a law so framed that the body 
whose further assent is required is com- 
posed in part of inhabitants other than 
qualified voters. In the case of acts of 
incorporation, the members of the voting 
body need not be even inhabitants, and 
yet, without their assent the act is not 
law, and with their assent it is law. 

For the reason stated, I am of the opin- 
ion that each of the three questions set 
forth in the order should be answered in 
the affirmative. JAMES M. BARKER. 

JUSTICE KNOWLTON. 

I have carefully considered the ques- 
tions submitted to the Justices of the Su- 

reme Judicial Court by the honorable 

ouse of Representatives Feb. 2, 1894, 
and am of opinion that the first and third 
should be answered in the negative and 
the second in the affirmative. 

In adopting the constitution the people 
of the Commonwealth established a repre- 
sentative government, consisting of three 
departments—the executive, the legisla- 
tive and the judicial. In these all the 
power — residing in the people 
was vested, and through them all the 
functions of the government are to be 
performed. The framers of the constitu- 
tion did not seek to establish a pure 
democracy, but they preferred a system 
in which all power should be vested in 
officers chosen ny the people. The execu- 
tion of the laws is intrusted to the Gover- 
nor and his associates in his department, 
the enactment of laws to the Legislature, 
subject, qualifiedly, to the approval of the 
Governor, and the interpretation of the 
laws to the justices appointed for that 
purpose. The members of each of these 
departments of the government are 
charged with the duty of doing that 
which belongs to their department. They 
cannot delegate their official power to 
others. 

The Governor is not a mere agent of 
the people, who can refuse to assume the 
responsibility of action in matters within 
his department and put upon the electors, 
as his principals, the duty of deciding for 
him whether his action shall be of one 
kind or another. He is for the time the 
repository of all the pope of the people 
in those matters which belong to his 
office. He must do his official duty, and 
there is no way in which he can shift the 
burden of the executive business from his 
shoulders to those of the people of the 
Commonwealth. If an application for 
the pardon of a criminal is made to him 
he cannot relieve himself of responsibility 
by entering an order that the pardon shall 
be granted if the people of the State, at a 
meeting called for the purpose, vote in 
favor of it. 

A judge who, under the constitution, 
derives all his power from the people can- 
not refer back to the people the cases 
which he is called upon to decide. He 
cannot enter a decree that this case shall 
be decided for the plaintiff or this law 
shall be declared unconstitutional if a 
majority of the people so decide, upon the 
submission of the question to them at 
their next election. The sole power to 
grant pardons is in the Governor, and the 
sole power to decide judicial controversies 
is in the judges. By the bestowal of this 
power in the adoption of their constitu- 
tion, the people were divested of that 
which was bestowed, and it can be re- 
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stored to them by nobody so long as the 
nged. 

Nor was it ar! more contemplated b 
the framers of the constitution that the 
department of the government which ig 
charged with the duty of enacting laws 
should fail to do its whole duty, and 
should merely propose to the people laws 
which shall or shall not take effect, as the 
people vote. The Legislature is the law- 
making body. The people’s representa- 
tives, acting together after due delibera- 
tion, are to complete the work of making 
such laws as seem to them good. The 
people arog: ay J put away from them- 
selves, into the hands of this body, all 
authority touching this subject, and until 
there is a change of the constitution 
neither they nor the Legislature can put 
it, or any part of it, back. Their supreme 
power may find full exercise from time to 
time in choosing those who represent 
them and in amending the constitution or 
in adopting a new one. Under our frame 
of government to call in the people to 
vote directly upon the enactment of a law 
is, in my opinion, as much an attempt to 
delegate legislative power as the submis- 
sion of such a question to any other tri- 
bunal. 

The reasons which induced our fore- 
fathers to adopt such a system might be 
considered at great length, but we are not 
now 80 much concerned with the reasons 
for their action as with the nature and 
effect of it. The important fact is that 
their scheme of government was intended 
to cover the whole field, and it leaves no 

lace for the people in the enactment of 
aws, except as they speak through their 
representatives. 

in the interpretation of similar consti- 
tutions in other States there is a great 
weight of judicial authority in favor of 
this view. Decisions in accordance with 
it have been made by the courts of last 
resort in New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, California and Texas. 

This is the rule in regard to what is 
strictly legislation; that is to say, the 
enactment of general laws for the people 
of a State, but it is very generally held 
that a Legislature may submit to the 
voters of towns and cities questions which 
are local in their nature or which have in 
them a local element, such as to make it 
proper that they should be dealt with 
differently in different places. This rule 
prevails in Massachusetts. A familiar 
example of the application of it is the so- 
called local option provision of our law in 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
In Massachusetts, from the earliest times, 
the towns have been in a great degree in- 
trusted with the management of their own 
affairs. For a time after the separation 
from England, previously to the adoption 
of our constitution, they would seem to 
have been independent democracies. 
Since that time they have been allowed 
ae liberty in the transaction of their 
business. The systems which the Legis- 
lature has provided for them have been 
elastic, so that they might be adapted to 
the different wants of the people of dif- 
ferent municipalities. Towns are allowed 
to adopt by-laws on a os variety of 
subjects. (P.S., Chap. 27, Secs. 15, 22.) 

‘To a large degree cities and towns may 
determine for themselves the machinery, 
as well as the methods, by which they 
will manage their affairs. Within 
certain limits towns may determine the 
number of their selectmen, of their 
assessors and their school committee, 
and the length of their respective 
terms of office. (P. S., Chap. 27, Secs. 64, 
65; Chap. 44, Sec. 21.) They may deter- 
mine whether they will elect road com- 
misioners (P. S., Chap. 27, Sec. 74); 
whether they will establish the fire dis- 
tricts (P. S., Chap. 27, Sec. 37), and 
whether they will adopt the Australian 
method of voting in town elections (Stat- 
utes 1890, Chap. 386). 

These are only a few of the matters 
which are left to their option. Statutes 
are passed every year to take effect only 
in such cities or towns as choose to act 
under them. (Statutes 1871, Chap. 382; 
1873, Chap. 95; 1867, Chap. 247; 1882, 
Chap. 154, Chap. 255; 1883, Chap. 203; 
1886, Chap. 295; 1888, Chap. 304, Chap. 
431; 1890, Chap. 264; 1890 Chap. 319; 
1891, Chap. 370.) 

The doctrine on which these statutes 
are founded is not that the Legislature 
may delegate legislative authority; that 
is, authority to enact laws for all the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth, but that it may 
submit to the voters of a city or town 
the right to vote on any question which 
may affect their interests differently from 
the interests of those in other parts of 
the Commonwealth. In doing this the 
Legislature recognizes the principle of 
local self-government which has always 
been a distinctive feature of our New 
England system. 

Voting in city and town elections is 
simply a part of the management of the 
city’s or town’s business. It can in no 
way affect the State at large. The Legis- 
lature may give cities and towns as large 
liberty as it chooses in regard to any 
question which is local. If the education, 
or experience in business, or wealth of 
women, as compared with that of men, 
or the relative number of women and men, 
differs materially in different municipali- 
ties so as to make the considerations 
properly to be regarded in favor of allow- 
ing women to vote in town elections much 
stronger in one town than in another, the 
Legislature may leave to the voters of the 
town the question whether they will ex- 
tend the municipal suffrage to women. 
think the Legislature may find great dif- 
ferences in different parts of the Common- 
wealth in regard to the desirability of the 
proposed change, and that the question 
to be considered is, in part at least, a local 
one. 

May there not be seaport towns where 
there are many widows of men lost at sea, 
and wives of seamen who, by reason of 
their occupation, are unable to be present 
at town meetings, and who are accus- 
tomed to be represented by their wives in 
the management of their business, and 
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where a large part of the taxable prop- 
erty could not be represented at town 
meetings except by women? And may 
there not be other cities or towns in the 
Commonwealth where the relative num- 
ber of men and women and their res 
tive occupations and their connections 
with the management of property would 
be very different, and where the legiti- 
mate arguments which could be advanced 
in favor of municipal suffrage for women 
would not be the same? 

If citizens of Boston should petition for 
an amendment of the charter of that city, 
giving women the right to vote at city 
elections, it would seem that the Legisla- 
ture might enact such amendment, to be 
adopted by the city or not, as the voters 
should determine. 

I think that a town may as well be per- 
mitted to decide whether, in conducting 
its government, it will invite women to 
the polls as whether it will adopt the 
Australian ballot, or whether it will act 
alone instead of being merged in another 
city or town by annexation. 

It seems to me that the Legislature has 
constitutional authority to pass a law al- 
lowing women to vote at city and town 
elections in such cities and towns as shall 
determine in favor of giving them the 
ballot. Marcus P. KNOWLTON. 


————~+oe—___—_- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN N. Y. GRANGE. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


At a meeting of the New York State 
Grange, held in Utica, Feb. 6 to 10, Mrs. 
Martha R. Almy, vice-president of the 
N. Y. State Suffrage Association, was 
cordially received as a fraternal delegate 
and given an opportunity to present the 
subject of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State striking out the word 
‘tmale” in Art. 2, Sec. 1. 

The Grange is a very strong organiza- 
tion in New York State, having over 
35,000 members, and the decided action of 
this order in annual session upon the suf- 
frage question is very encouraging. The 
committee on Constitutional Convention 
among other resolutions reported unani- 
mously in favor of an amendment enfran- 
chising the women citizens of the State. 
Geo. Van Deveer, of Amsterdam, better 
known in literary circles as ‘Tall 
Mohawk,” introduced a resolution which 
was carried, making it the duty of every 
subordinate Grange in the State to hold 
at least one public meeting during the 
months of February or March to discuss 
‘*Woman Suffrage” and circulate petitions 
sent out through the counties by the Suf- 
frage Campaign Committee. The com- 
mittee reported ringing resolutions favor- 
ing the amendment and a most excellent 
Memorial to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which will be presented at the 
proper time. 

The Worthy Master, W. P. Gifford, in 
his annual address said: 

Since last we met, provision has been 
made by our-State Legislature for a con- 
stitutional convention, and ere we meet 
again the amendments passed will have 
been submitted to the voters of this great 
Commonwealth. As an organization for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, 
that labors to elevate our class to a 
higher, nobler and better manhood and 
womanhood; that believes in equal taxa- 
tion and representation ; that endorses the 
equality of the sexes in all its gatherings, 
subordinate, State and national; that is 
opposed to any business system which 
tends to oppress the people and rob them 
of their just profits, either by evasion of 
taxation, high rates of interest, or deal- 
ing in futures ; that is opposed to monopo- 
lies, trusts and combines ; that believes in 
the protection of our land by wise and 
just legislation, we can not afford to be 
idle or indifferent to the nature of the 
amendments soon to be made to our State 
Constitution. Many important ones will 
be proposed, but none of greater impor- 
tance than that asking for the enfranchise- 
ment of one-half the citizens of this State. 
There comes atime to put the professions 
of individuals and of organizations to the 
test, and that time has come to the State 
and subordinate Granges of the State of 
New York. We hope that the pen of the 
Grange historian will be able to write in 
living characters upon the fairest pages 
of its marvellous history this inscription: 

“The Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
of the State of New York; weighed in 
the balance on the question of equal suf- 
frage, and found loyal to its professions 
and its declaration of purposes.” 

Thirteen years ago in the same city of 
Utica, Mrs. Eliza S. Gifford, wife of this 
Worthy Master, offered the first woman 
suffrage resolution ever introduced into 
the State Grange, and on the present oc- 
casion the committee paid her the honor 
of presenting verbatim to this twenty- 
first annual meeting her old original 
resolution, which was adopted. 

When we consider what a royal and 
loyal ally we have in Patrons of Hus- 
bandry we “thank God and take cour- 
age.” MARTHA R. ALMY, 
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WOMEN’S ATTITUDE IN COLORADO. 


An interesting discussion as to the 
proper attitude to be held by women as 
voters took place in Denver, Colorado, at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
rooms, on Feb. 22. The hall, holding 
about 500, was packed, and the interest 
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was sustained throughout. The question 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That the women of Colorado should 
join political parties. 

The judges were Dr. Mary E. Bates, of 
the Colorado Political Club, and Mrs. F. D. 
Morse, of the Equal Suffrage League. The 
disputants were C. W. Varnum and Mrs. 
Augusta J. Frinke in the affirmative; 
Levi Hunt and Miss Clara Irwin in the 
negative. The judges gave a divided 
verdict, but the audience voted over- 
whelmingly in the negative. C. W. V. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER. By John 
Reid. New York: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Publishing Co. 1893. Price, $1. 
For sale by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 65 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


These twenty charming brief stories 
are strung like beads upon a thread. 
They describe the growth of a boy under 
hard conditions made successful ones by 
the unselfish love of a devoted mother. 
They are full of humor and pathos, and 
lay hold of the reader’s interest and 
attention. H. B. B. 


THE TRAFFIC IN GIRLS AND CRITTEN- 
TON Missions. By Charlton Edholm. 
Woman’s Christian Association, Chi- 
cago. 


This is a book culculated to do both good 
and harm; good by ealling attention to 
the cruel and wicked laws which refuse 
adequate protection to girls from the 
wiles of seducers and permit vice to con- 
sign its victims to the vilest form of 
slavery; harm by making young people 
familiar with crimes and villanies, the 
very description of which detiles the 
imagination. The only hope of redeem- 
ing civilization from the curse of unchas- 
tity is in the extension of political power 
to women, thus enlisting wives and 
mothers in concerted effort for moral 
reform. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WONDERFUL FLY, 


One rainy day when Tommy was look- 
ing out of the window he saw a fly buzz- 
ing against the pane. 

“I'll catch that fly,” said he; and his 
fat little fingers went pattering over the 
glass, until at last he chased the fly down 
into a corner and caught it. 

‘*Let me go!” said the fly. 

“T won’t!” answered Tommy. 

“Do let me go! You hurt me; you 
pinch my legs and break my wings.” 

‘I don’t care if I do. You’re only a 
fly—a fly’s not worth anything.” 

**Yes, [am worth something, and I can 
do some wonderful things. Ican do some- 
thing you can’t do.” 

*T don’t believe it,” 
‘*What can you do?” 

‘*T can walk up the wall.” 

‘*Let me see you do it;” and Tommy’s 
fingers opened so that the fly could get 
oft. 

The fly flew across the room, and 
walked up the wall and then down again. 

“My!” said Tommy. ‘What else can 
you do?” . 

“I can walk across the ceiling,’ said 
the fly; and he did so. 

“My!” said Tommy again. 
you do that?” 

“T have little suckers on my feet that 
help me to hold on. I can walk any- 
where, and fly too. I am smarter than a 
boy,” said the fly. 

‘*Well, you’re not good for anything, 
and boys are,” answered Tommy, stoutly. 

‘*‘Indeed, I am good for something. I 
helped to save you from getting sick 
when the days were hot. Flies eat up 
the poison in the air, and if we flies had 
not been around in the summer to keep 
the air pure, you and baby and mamma 
would all have been very sick.” 

‘Is that true?” asked Tommy, in great 
surprise. 

“Yes, it is true; and now I will tell 
you something else. Ycu area bad, bad 
boy.” 

“JT am not,” cried Tommy, growing 
very red in the face. ‘I don’t steal, or 
say bad words, or tell what is not true.” 

‘*Well, you are a bad boy, anyhow. It 
is bad to hurt flies. It is bad to pull oft 
their legs and wings. It is bad to hurt 
anything that lives. Flies can feel, and 
it is bad to hurt them. Yesterday you 
pulled off my brother’s wings.” 

“IT never thought of that,” answered 
Tommy, soberly. “I won’t do it again. 
L’ll never hurt a fly as long as I live, and 
be sure that I’il never hurt you.” 

“You won’t get a chance,” answered 
the fly, as he walked across the ceiling.— 
Kathie Moore in Our Little Ones. 
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said Tommy. 


**How do 





Last year Mr. Gladstone was dining at 
the house of a Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment in London, and the guests invited to 
meet him were several members of the 
House of Lords, old friends of his, most 
of whom had been created peers by him, 
and added to the very small number of 
Liberal peers in the House of Lords. 





After dinner, when the gentlemen rose 








from table to join the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, as they were going out, Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzell, who was in front, 
drew back, saying, “After you, Mr. 
Gladstone.” The latter replied, ‘‘No, 
after you. I respect my peers; there are 
so few of them.” Lord Hamilton still 
persisted in drawing back, saying, ‘‘No, 
after you. J respect my maker.” 





HUMOROUS. 
‘Do I make a fool of myself often, Miss 
Lovely!” he asked. “Oh, no,’’ replied 


she sweetly, ‘‘not often—only it seems to 
last! "—Truth. 


Teacher—Can any little boy tell me why 
St. Peter is always at the gate? Johnny 
Ferguson—I reckon he’s a-layin’ fer dose 
— w’at robbed him ter pay Paul.— 

CK. 


The Brilliant Jones (who likes an ap- 
preciative audience) to his hostess: ‘‘Oh, 
there! It’sno use! I give itup! Con- 
versation’s impossible when people will 
talk.— Punch. 


Dr. Thirdly—Sorry your husband isn’t 

out to church ang | is he ill? Mrs. 
Hicks—No, he isn’t ill, exactly—just one 
of his weekly attacks of being homesick. 
Puck. 
Friend—Your son played football at 
college, I am told. Fond Mamma—Yes. 
Friend— Quarterback? Fond Mamma— 
Oh, he's nearly all back. He lost only an 
ear and a hand.— Puck. 


Old Mr. Dooley — Have yez anny uv 
that Bear’s soap? Drug Clerk—Yes, sir; 
do you want it scented or unscented? Old 
Mr. Dooley—Aw, niver mind; I just take 
it wid me!—Life. 


‘She was a wonderfully bright and in- 
telligent girl, always at the head of her 
class, and the star scholar at graduation. 
In fact, she never failed in anything till 
she married.” 

‘‘And how did she fail then?” 

‘She married a man to reform him.”— 
N. Y. Press. 

A Sunday school superintendent was 
telling an infant ciass about the 
three angels, who, in the guise of men, 
appeared to the patriarch Abraham, as he 
sat in the door of his tent; as she dwelr 
especially on the heavenly shining of 
their eountenances as indicative of the 
heavenly purity of their thoughts and 
characters, then up spoke the enfant 
terrible of the class, and said: ‘*Why. 
your face shines, too, your forehead 
shines and your nose shines; but my 
grandma don’t let her face shine. She 
keeps a powder and flannel to rub the 
shine off.” Further description of the 
heavenly visitants and practical applica- 
tion of the lesson to the infant minds be- 
fore her was rendered impossible to the 
amused and astonished superintendent. 


————_+or 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by ma’! 
for 10 cents. 

Address only Leaflet Department, 

WoMman’s JoURNAL OFFICE, 


Boston, Mass. 
— 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, hy 
Mary B. Willard. 





A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 


Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A puty of Women, by Frances Power Cabbe. 

The Elective Franchise, oy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

ee Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 

ms. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. : 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 











Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








TENNYSON ON SPRING. 
ae an 


We have the word of Alfred Tennyson 
forit that in the spring the young man’s 
fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love. 
It is singular that the great laureate 
omitted to mention the fact that it is in 
the spring that a considerable portion of 
the human race turn to taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Probably nothing but the 
difficulty of finding a good rhyme for 
that invaluable remedy deterred him. 
Certain it is that the old-time domestic 
remedies are generally discarded in favor 
of the standard blood purifier, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has attained the 
greatest ey all over the —— 
as the favorite Spring Medicine. It puri- 
fies the blood and gives nerve, mental, 
bodily and digestive strength. 











True Reform «Dress 
‘THE ALPHA WAIST. 


| 

| The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
| Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
| differing widely from any other waist. It is 
| the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 

Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 

Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 





PATTERNS for sale. 








| . 

| 

! 

‘Nahant Fish Market. 
| 

ESTABLISHED 1827. 

| 

| THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 

| 

| 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY, 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human nie. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dork. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZuULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, $4 x11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full fit G 
S50" Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CurTIs GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,”’ 
“Abroad Again,” ‘‘Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Suet enarte. Size,74% x 10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NoeL Paton, R.S.A., with am 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accom 

by the text from entirely new pee. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


> f ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

ose ring. Size,44%x5% inchee. Boxed. Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


‘ a8 | re < urrel Wl 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper © 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
j geatteaess the utmost value to every family, 

n addition to the vast fund of ye | 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics o: 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors, 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce THE 
CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 


Do not delay. 
ra 








Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 
The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
S opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 

dd CHARLES Ds GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, 


| —FOR— 


| Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy. 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 


summer nights? One of our “‘A’’ Mattress Pads ec 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible a 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a f 
(54-inch), consequently are easily bh’ 
soiled they can be washed as re 
and are largely in use by va" 
untidy patients on account 
tage and also their indest 

If your dealer will no 


Samples Mailed 


Canton Junction 





OPIUM; 
t 
r 


Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 4 





Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, lst +* 
measurements, and price list. ‘ - 


5 ° 
A Woman’s Remar’ 
the 
THE NAME’ 
the second vol. 
Biography © 
the pape 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 10, 1894, 














NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
st advocates. 








—_~or—__— 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Journat will be held at their office, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, March 
12, 1894, at 11.30 A.M. The stockholders are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


—§~@>——————— 
AID FOR KANSAS. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
has appealed to all the friends of equal 
rights for help to carry the woman suf- 
frage amendment now pending there. 
The fact that Kansas women already have 
municipal suffrage makes the campaign 
for full suffrage especially hopeful. The 
same fact would make a defeat in Kansas 
especially damaging. The State has an 
abundance of good workers, who are will- 
ing to give their time and labor for the 
campaign; but their travelling expenses 
must be paid, and in a State four hundred 
miles long, where railroad rates are high, 
these expenses are heavy, to say nothing 
of the cost of hall rent, press work and 
advertising. 

Help is needed now. Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, the president of the Kansas E. 8. 
A., explained during the Washington 
Convention that they have secured a 
good many pledges, which are to be paid 
about Sept. 1. Moreover, during the last 
weeks of a campaign, excitement always 
rises high and contributions pour in. The 
difficulty will be, as Mrs. Johns pointed 
out, to’maintain active work throughout 
the State during the months between now 
and September 1. 

The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its meeting last week, voted to recom- 
mend every local League that has money 
in its treasury to send a contribution to 
Kansas at once, and every League that can- 
not afford this, to hold a Kansas Sociable, 
a Yellow Tea or some other entertain- 
ment, and give the proceeds to the Kansas 
campaign. This last plan was suggested 
at Washington by Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery. Mrs. Dietrick also has a good 
idea in regard to a fund to be raised by 
«mite-boxes, in which every sufiragist will 
be invited to place five cents a week. She 
will explain this herself more fully later. 
If her plan is faithfully followed out, the 
proceeds ought to be large; and they will 
undoubtedly be very welcome to Kansas, 
which will need all the money it can get. 

Five thousand dollars were raised for 
the amendment campaign in South Da- 
kota. Less than half that sum has as yet 
been raised for the far more hopeful cam- 
paign in Kansas. 

Let no one imagine that the amount of 

-av expended upon suffrage campaigns 
“ve. Atthe Washington Conven- 
-rie Lane Chapman stated 

~ raised for the Colo- 

800, toward which 

‘ributions from 

~ Mrs. Lucy 

“~s. Chap- 

‘n Kan- 

vide- 

*he 








Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., 

treasurer of the National-American W. 8. 

A., who will forward them to Kansas. 
Let us all lend a hand! A. 8. B. 


— 
KANSAS ITEMS. 


An Amendment Campaign Committee 
was organized at Centralia, Kan., Feb. 20, 
by Rev. Sara L. Stoner and Dr. Alice 
Anderson. This organization begins 
work with forty members. It is the ban- 
ner club in Nemeha County. The work 
is being pushed rapidly, and there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The Seneca (Kan.) Amendment Club is 
preparing to hold a Cooper Oratorical 
Contest about March 13. No better way 
to educate the people and at the same 
time raise money for the State Campaign 
Committee. 

The Amendment Club of Oneida, Kan., 
will soon be ready to give Lide Meri- 
wether’s ‘‘Co-operative Housekeeping.” 
If Kansas suffragists want to raise some 
money for the suffrage campaign, try it. 
It is a very impressive farce. It repre- 
sents *‘Uncle Sam” trying to keep house 
without the assistance of women. Every- 
thing goes wrong, asa matter of course. 
Finally the women are called in, and 
everything is soon put in order. With 
some good suffrage songs it makes a de- 
lightful entertainment. 

At a parlor meeting held at the home 
of Mrs. Josephine Marshall, Concordia, 
Kan., there were present the following 
prominent women: a doctor, a mem- 
ber of the school board, an ex-member of 
the school board, a county superintendent, 
and four teachers. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Sara L. Stoner, after 
which an Amendment Club was organ- 
ized with the following officers: Fannie 
M. Tate, chairman ; Esther C. Rose, secre- 
tary; Josephine Marshall, treasurer. 

Mrs. Mary L. Burton, the very efficient 
chairman of the Amendment Club at 
Jamestown, Kan., is the mother of eight 
children—seven sons and one daughter. 
She is a Notary Public, and has served 
four years as postmaster at that place. 

B, 
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A NEW AND JUST MEASURE. 


Mayor Wier, of Lincoln, Neb., has 
issued an order to the chief of police on 
the subject of the social evil in that city, 
in which he says: 

Iam in no wise in sympathy with the 
methods commonly used in dealing with 
this evil. The monthly fine system, usu- 
ally applied to women alone, is to all 
intents and purposes a license, and I do 
not believe in municipal co-partnership in 
crime. I will under no circumstances 
concur in the custom of fining the women 
alone, believing that all prostitutes, male 
and female, should be dealt with exactly 
alike. 

Then follow five distinct orders, to go 
into eflect on and after March 1. 

Commenting upon this bold and impar- 
tial treatment of dual offenders, the Union 
Signal says, editorially : 

If side by side with these five orders 
there be placed a sixth—that temporary 
shelter be provided for those who have 
not been able to leave the city, and a per- 
manent home opened for those who wish 
to reform—there would be left nothing to 
desire. We shall have solved the social 
problem, and all our problems as well, 
when we recognize the twofold truth that 
there is ‘‘no sex in crime,” and ‘‘no sex in 
citizenship.” 

The effort of the Mayor of Lincoln to 
deal with male and female offenders ‘‘ex- 
actly alike,’ is a new and courageous 
departure, based on justice. We wish it 


success. 
+e = 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


By vote of the Board of Trustees of 
Wellesley College, the internal adminis- 
tration of college affairs for the remainder 
of the year will be carried on by the 
academic council, acting through Miss 
Margaret E. Stratton, professor of Eng- 
lish, who has been appointed chairman of 
the council, and charged with the relig- 
ious services and the public functions of 
the college, and Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
junior professor of Greek, the secretary 
of the council, who has been charged 
with the general administration of col- 
legiate business. Mrs. Irvine is the 
daughter of Dr. Mary F. Thomas, one of 
the pioneer women physicians in the mid- 
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helpless and unfortunate, unflinching in 
her devotion to the right. 

Oberlin College will receive $5,000 by 
the will of Mrs. W. M. Place, of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Joseph Blake has just given $5,000 
to Barnard College. Barnard must soon 
accompany Columbia to Bloomingdale, 
and anxiety is felt in view of the fact that 
it has no land on which to use ti = $100,- 
000 given by an unknown friend as a 
building fund. 

A lady in New York, whose name is 
withheld, has presented to Bishop John 
F. Hurst, for the American University at 
Washington, D. C., $100,750 in cash. It 
is understood that this is an endowment 
for a chair of history, the first depart- 
ment contemplated by the trustees of the 
University. A few weeks ago a gift of 
the same amount was contributed by a 
gentleman of Ohio. The University, it 
will be remembered, is to be coeduca- 
tional. 

By the will of the late Gen. Edward W. 
Hincks, of Boston, the Harvard Annex 
will receive $5,000, to be known as the 
‘“*Hincks fund,” and its income to be 
applied to the purchase of books for the 
‘*Bessie Hincks alcove” in the library. 
A codicil gives $2,000 more, provided that 
sum can be taken from the general residue 
of the estate. Certain books are also left 
to the Annex. 

The bill pending in the Virginia Legis- 
lature to admit women to the State Uni- 
versity on the same terms as men is well 
supported by the press of the State. One 
newspaper points out that there is a 
woman to-day filling a position in a 
Virginia college for women who could 
not fit herself for that position in the 
schools of her native State, and who had 
to go to Michigan to prepare herself for 
accepting the offer which had been made 
her, the condition being that she should 
have a University training. 

‘*Russell Sage Hall,” the new build- 
ing of the Troy (N. Y.) Seminary for 
Young Women, is nearing completion. 
The cost when completed will be $100,- 
000. Itis four stories high, of brick and 
brown-stone. Mrs. Sage graduated from 
the Troy Seminary, founded in 1821 by 
Mrs. Emma Willard, and it is in her 
honor that Mr. Sage gave the money for 
the new building. The site of the Hall is 
where the old buildings of the seminary 
used to stand, at Second and Congress 
Streets. Next to it stands the Gurley 
Memorial Building of the seminary. 

F. M. A. 
a owe _ 


THE VERMONT CONVENTION. 


A very enjoyable convention of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at Bellows Falls, Vt., March land 2. The 
platform of the pleasant audience-room 
had been made into a bower of beauty by 
blossoming plants, sending out their sweet 
odors, and the artistic draping of flags. 
Indeed, the reception given the conven- 
tion by the kind friends at Bellows Falls 
was truly regal. It was presided over, 
during all its sessions, by our president, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler. Excellent music 
was furnished by a large choir, under 
direction of Prof. Ingram, with two cor- 
nets and organ accompaniment. In honor 
of the beloved author of ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” who was present, 
the convention rose and joined in singing 
that grand hymn. 

Cordial words of welcome, with endorse- 
ment of the equal rights principle, were 
spoken by Rev. J. E. Diverty, our host. 
A delightful response was given by Mrs. 
Howe. Committees for the convention 
were appointed by the chair: On Resolu- 
tions, Miss Laura Moore, Rev. J. E. Diver- 
ty, Mrs. I. E. Campbell ; on Securing New 
Members, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, Rev. 
Mr. Dodge, Miss M. A. Burt; on W.S. 
Papers, Mrs. G. E. Davidson, Newfane, 
Miss Winnie Ball, Bellows Falls. The 
last address of the evening was by L. F. 
Wilbur, Esq., of Burlington. 

At 2 P. M., Friday, a memorial service 
was held for Mrs. Lucy Stone. It opened 
with appropriate music by the choir. 
Mrs. G. E. Davidson read from Scripture 
the list of the faithful, ‘‘of whom the 
world was not worthy,” and ledin prayer. 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, a niece of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, paid a tender and loving trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed leader, 
referring principally to her home life. 
Miss Laura Moore spoke of her valuable 
work in and for Vermont as a pioneer for 
the enfranchisement of Vermont women. 
The service closed with the song “Only 
Remembered by What I Have Done,” 
rendered by Miss A. H. Jackson, of Bel- 
lows Falls. 

‘‘Municipal Saffrage for Vermont Wom- 
en in 1894,” was presented by Miss Moore. 
The enrolment plan and other lines of 
work were discussed, with an appeal for 
new helpers. Mrs. Beeman followed with 
a stirring call, and twelve new members 
were secured. Seven were added in the 








evening, making nineteen. A question- 
box was opened and objections answered. 

At the closing session on Friday even- 
ing, all the seats in the large church, and 
chairs placed through the aisles, were 
filled with attentive and respectful listen- 
ers. After a service of song and prayer, 
resolutions were read by Mrs. Inez E. 
Campbell, and accepted by the conven- 
tion. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That for the rapid progress of 
woman’s en/ranchisement throughout the civi- 


| lized world, we do most devoutly thank God 


and take courage. 

Whereas the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association has for its object the securing of 
equal rights in the government for men and 
women, we desire that in the conduct of its 
affairs it shov'd be made an object-lesson of 
what equa! ll accomplish. We therefore 
invite to me. ship all good men, and urge 
them to engage in active efforts to advance 
woman's enfranchisement in State and Nation; 
we also urge all women possessed of intelligence 
to study the meaning of disfranchisement; and 
to use their best effurts to secure for their own 
sex the inestimable boon of citizenship. 

3. Lhat we reaffirm and emphasize our a 
proval of the enrolment plan, and earnestly 
recommend its vigorous prosecution. The 
codperation of friends of the cause throughout 
the State is hereby solicited. 

4. That the laws upon Vermont's statute 
book, excluding women from all participation 
in government, are a disgrace to men and a 
gross injustice to women; we therefore re- 
spectfully urge good men of al! political parties 
ty use their utmost endeavor to secure the nomi- 
nation and election of just and chivalrous men 
for members of the Legislature of 1894, that the 
right of municipal suffrage for women may be 
cheerfully granted by that body. 

5. That we congratulate the women of New 
Zealand and the States of Wyoming and Colo- 
+ ne that full suffrage has been extended to 
them. 

6. That we consider the ballot for women an 
essential factor in securing equal opportunity 
for oapeynent, and equal pay for equal work. 

7. That, as women compose two-thirds of those 
present at prayer-meetings and Sunday schools, 
and as they constitute two-thirds of the church 
membership, even-handed justice would demand 
equal suffrage for them in all ecclesiasticai as 
well as national affairs. 

8. That in the promotion to a higher service 
of our beloved leader, Lucy Stone, the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association has lost a faithful 
friend and warm-hearted sympathizer. In grate- 
ful remembrance of her self-denying efforts in 
our behalf, we will strive to carry forward to 
completion her unfinished work. 

9. That this convention expresses its gratifica- 
tion in the honor conferred upon it by the pres- 
ence of so prominent a leader in the woman 
suffrage movement as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
of Boston, Mass. 

10. That for the beautiful hospitality ex- 
tended in the reception and entertainment of 
this convention, we tender our grateful thanks to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Bellows 
Falls, its pastor, and the musicians, and to all 
who have in any way contributed to render this 
convention so pleasant and profitable. 

The addresses of the evening were by 
Mrs. Phebe 8S. Beeman and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. At theclose of Mrs. Howe’s 
address, in response to repeated solicita- 
tion, Mrs. Howe kindly consented to re- 
late the circumstances connected with the 
authorship of her famous ‘‘Hymn,’’greatly 
to the delight of the audience. 

LAURA MOORE, Secretary. 


— ~er- 
RICHMOND CO., N. Y., CONVENTION, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association held a Constitutional Amend- 
ment Convention in Richmond County, 
Feb. 27 and 28, afternoon and evening. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, of Indiana, presided. 
The meetings were well attended by some 
of the best people in the county, in spite 
of bad roads and disagreeable weather. 

Miss Hay stated that many leading edi- 
tors had been interviewed and expressed 
their approval of the movement, that nine 
Democratic and five Republican delegates 
from New York City to the Constitutional 
Convention, who had been interviewed by 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, had prom- 
ised to vote for the amendment to strike 
the word ‘‘male” from the State Consti- 
tution, and that Gov. Flower had prom- 
ised to speak in favor of it at a meeting 
soon to be held at Albany. 

Mrs. Sarah Roberts Morris, of West 
New Brighton, told ‘‘Why Moral Reform- 
ers Believe in Equal Rights.”” Women 
should have equal pay for equal work, 
and equal voice in making laws to which 
they are equally amenable. For men to 
say that politics are too corrupt for 
women is to pay themselves a poor com- 
pliment; the enfranchisement of women 
would open the way for many reforms; 
the W. C. T. U. had been forced to seek 
the suffrage, because it was impossible to 
influence men to enact necessary laws. 

Miss E. B. Bradley, of Castleton Cor- 
ners, who was also secretary of the con- 
vention, told ‘‘Why Women Taxpayers 
Wish the Right to Vote.” She had been 
examining the assessors’ books of Rich- 
mond County, and found that women’s 
names appeared on them about 2,000 times, 
representing three million dollars of prop- 
erty. Yet they Were allowed no repre- 
sentation, and were compelled to pay offi- 
cers whom they could notcontrol. There 
was also a deficit of $95,000 in the county 
funds, $40,000 of which had occurred in 
the last year; there were rumors of dis- 
honest officials; but it was no use for the 
women to ask questions; they were ex- 
pected to pay their money like good 
children and say nothing. 

Miss Charlotte Dailey, formerly record- 
ing secretary of the State Association, 
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made an excellent address on ‘‘Why Busi- 
ness Women Want the Ballot.” “Jp 
former times men ‘‘protected” women— 
witness the Trojan War—now men de- 
stroy them by their ballots. It was im- 
possible for all women to marry, because 
there were more women than men born. 
The army of working women was two 
million strong, and the versatility learned 
in the home made them especially efficient 
in business. But their powerlessness to 
control legislative bodies made it impossi- 
ble for them to have just laws regarding 
industrial conditions. They were help- 
less before their employers, who voted 
for men who would protect their inter- 
ests. Women were made powerless to 
fulfil many duties by lack of the ballot. 

In the evening the Rev. Anna Shaw 
gave one of her inimitable lectures, con- 
vulsing the audience with laughter, and 
making her points with telling effect. 

The next afternoon was devoted to per- 
fecting the county organization. Miss x. 
B. Bradley, of Castleton Corners, was 
elected county chairman of tbe Campaign 
Committee, a number of ladies and gentle- 
men being associated with her. Among 
these were the names of Mrs. Geo. W. 
Curtis, Miss Charlotte Dailey and Mrs. C. 
L. Haskell. 

In the evening Miss Anthony gave a 
history of the movement, dwelling parti- 
cularly upon the great services rendered 
by George William Curtis. She showed 
the industrial and social disadvantages re- 
sulting to women from disfranchisement. 

A very practical result of the Conven- 
tion was seen in the fact that one of the 
leading county papers, the editor and 
proprietor of which had previously been 
opposed to equal suffrage, headed the 
editorial columns of its next issue with 
these words: ‘‘One of the most hopeful 
signs of the times is the growing senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage. The 
enfranchisement of women means the 
elevation of the race, and the purifica- 
tion of our politics.’ E. B. BRADLEY. 


sient 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


In the Massachusetts Senate, last Tues- 
day afternoon, the Committee on Educa- 
tion reported favorably on the petition of 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women for a change of name and for 
an extension and modification of its cor- 
porate powers. The bill reported changes 
the name to Radcliffe College, and author- 
izes it to confer on women all honors and 
degrees as fully as any university or col- 
lege in this commonwealth is now em- 
powered respecting men or women. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Rosamond Follett of the Green 
Bay Gazette is a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Wisconsin Press Association. 


Miss Eliza D. Keith has taken charge of 
the woman’s page of the Traveller, an 
illustrated monthly of San Francisco. 


The Women’s Press Club of New York 
City has been incorporated, with Kate M. 
Bostwick, Julia Linthicum, Cynthia M. 
Westover, Haryot H. Cahoon and Anna 
Warren Story, trustees. Among the cor- 
porators are Jennie C. Croly, Margaret 
W. Ravenhill, Anna Randall Diehl, Fannie 
T. Low, Margaret Lemon, Eleanor Kirk 
Ames, Ella Starr, Anna de Mont aigu, 
Mary F. McQueeney, Hester M. Poole, 
Mrs. Walter H. Fleming and Agnes 
Russell. 


Miss Harriet Chapell, who has been for 
some years on the staff of the Boston 
Traveller, has lately been added to the 
editorial corps of the Woman’s Voice of 
this city. 


Laura L. Lowe is editor of the Torch of 
Liberty, of Mound City, Kan., the official 
paper of Linn County. The paper is Pop- 
ulist in politics. 

A bi-monthly paper called Zl Fatat 
(The Young Woman) is published at 
Alexandria, Egypt. A Syrian lady, Miss 
Hind Noufal, of Tripoli, is the editor, and 
all the contributors are women. 


The Boston Commonwealth pays the 
following appreciative tribute to the 
work on the ‘‘woman’s number” of the 
Boston Post: 


The big sheet of thirty-two pages made 
its appearance not only on time, but 
complete in all its departments, from 
‘‘Jeaders” to court reports and ‘scare 
heads”; and it was well done. It is, 
perhaps, incorrect to style this an 
experiment. It was rather the demon- 
stration of a fact which is known to 
all members of the newspaper guild; 
namely, that women have so far pos- 
sessed themselves of the field of news- 
paper work as to be able to furnish from 
their number, right here in Boston, the 
full equipment of the editorial force of a 
great daily newspaper. And what this 
means may not be fully understood out- 
side the profession. It means more than 
the ability to write prettily or well, to tell 
a story accurately, to describe a bonnet, 
or take down the names of guests at a 
wedding. It means that these women 
have trained themselves to kn ~hat 
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news is—an accomplishment of no mean 
distinction—to get news, to discriminate 
as to its relative value, to present it in 
accurate and attractive form, and to main- 
tain the balance and perspective essential 
to a newspaper. It means that the women 
who have taken journalism as an occupa- 
tion have acquired the knowledge of its 
technical details, which is necessary, and 
have also gained—if they did not possess 
it before—the breadth of view and the all- 
roundness without which a journalist is 


a failure. 
——_ +o -—_—_ 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The February number of Our Message, 
the organ of the MassachusettsW. C.T. U.., 
devotes a good deal of space to franchise. 
It gives an account of the suffrage hear- 
ings at the State House, and contains suf- 
frage articles by Mrs. Livermore, Joseph 
Cook, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
There is also a letter from the State 
Superintendent of Franchise, Mrs. Myra 
Louise Higgins,of Plainville, urging every 
union to take an active interest in fran- 
chise work. 

The Danville (Ill.) Central Union has 
been interesting railroad men in its fran- 
chise work. A debate on equal suffrage 
was held in the German Church, whose 
pastor is an earnest suffragist. One of 
the participants was a young fireman who 
was well equipped with arguments for 
woman suffrage, strengthened by his 
faith in the right. 

The Illinois State Superintendent, Mrs. 
Naomi Tomlinson, Newton, writes in the 
Watch Tower: 

Ask your union to set apart one meet- 
ing for a suffrage meeting and to study 
the school law. Procure a copy of the 
law and have some prepared to question 
the others, not only about the suffrage 
law but about the school law. 

This has been found so interesting and 
profitable in my own union that a second 
suffrage day was asked for, and the mat- 
ter is to be continued at that time. 

Begin now to work up an interest in the 
spring election. Canvass your town or 
district, urging women to use the ballot 
they already have, and to make their 
power felt. Don’t wait; begin at once. 
It you have no superintendent, please 
appoint one at your next meeting. 

Ask for space in your local papers to 
report suffrage work. Keep it full of 
interesting items. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Springfield, 
O., has been giving franchise addresses 
before W. C. T. U. county conventions in 
New York. 

The Outlook, Providence, R. I., pub- 
lishes in its issue of Feb. 15 an address 
on franchise given by the State Superin- 
tendent, Miss Edith W. Larry, before the 
State convention. 

On “Crusade Day,” Mrs. L. Downs 
Quigley delivered an address in the M. E. 
Church in Orange, N. J., in which she 
declared that all the experience of the 
W.C.T. U. for twenty years, the pray- 
ers, consecration, tears, work and results, 
show that the first work ‘‘should be for 
the emancipation of women.”’ She said: 
‘‘What then does the consecration of 
to-day mean to the White Ribbon Army? 

We are done with the old days. We face 
new issues greater responsibilities and 
greater opportunities. Will we meet the 
demands of the new day?” F. M. A. 


—__~+@on——_—_——- 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS PEABODY. 


At the meeting of the New England 
Woman’s Club, on Monday afternoon, 
March 5, a memorial tribute was given to 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who was greatly 
interested in the club, and a personal 
friend of many of its members. The 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, spoke 
in loving terms of Miss Peabody’s great 
humanity, her charity, and, above all, her 
hopefulness and unselfishness. Other 
speakers who spoke in eulogy were 
Thomas Cushing, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
and Mr. Barnard, a life-long friend. A 
portrait of Miss Peabody, loaned for the 
occasion, hung on the wall, and was dec- 
orated with a mass of laurel. Photographs 
of Miss Peabody, by Gutekunst, of Phil- 
adelphia, which are considered by her 
relatives and friends as the most satisfac- 
tory, may be seen at Pollock’s, Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ILLINOIS SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 


By an official call of the executive 
officers of the L[llinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, the members thereof were 
summoned to meet in annual council at 
Danville, Feb. 28 and March 1 and 2. 
This call announced an interesting and 
varied programme and attractive social 
functions, but other reasons pointed to 
this gathering as one of marked impor- 
tance. By the executive committee we 
were instructed to issue a congratulatory 
letter to the members of this truly patri- 
otic Association in view of the rapid 
advancement made and great victories 
secured all along the equal suffrage lines 
during the past year. The great State of 
Colorado has become a Republic, and has 
ceased to disfranchise U.S. citizens on 





account of sex. The recognition by our 
National Government of women as mem- 
bers of the board of managers of the 
World’s Columbian Association, the nota- 
ble success of the Congress of Representa- 
tive Women, and the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses have been unanswerable argu- 
ments in proof of the justice and expedi- 
ency of women’s political enfranchise- 
ment. 

In view of this notable progress, let us 
voice our gratitude, and take earnest 
counsel in regard to the wisest method of 
promoting this great movement, which 
bears such vital relations to the home, the 
school, and the State,—to man, woman, 
and child. Truly what the tender, 
poetic, patriotic youth of to-day but 
dreams, shunning the ridicule of saying 
aloud, shall presently become the resolu- 
tions of influential bodies and then trium- 
phant law for a hundred years to come. 

ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Mary E. HOLMEs. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Mary HEMENWAY died on March 
6, in Boston, at her home on Mount 
Vernon Street. The Boston Transcript 
says: ‘She was about seventy-five years 
of age, and throughout her long life had 
been active in promoting works of a chari- 
table and beneficent character. Endowed 
with a property estimated at $15,000,000, 
she was able to engage in many help- 
ful enterprises and assist them to a 
successful issue. When, in 1876, the exis- 
tence of the Old South Meeting-house was 
threatened, she gave one-half of the 
$200,000 that had to be raised in order to 
save the historic old edifice from being 
torn down. Scarcely were the negotia- 
tions completed for the purchase of the 
building and its preservation, when Mrs. 
Hemenway projected her plan for an 
institute for the encouragement of the 
study of American history among young 
people. As early as 1878, at her request, 
Miss C. Alice Baker gathered an audience 
of the school children of Boston in the 
Old South on Saturday forenoons, and 
began a series of talks on topics connected 
with early New England History. This 
was called ‘**The Children’s Hour.” The 
floor and galleries of the church were 
filled with relics of colonial days, which 
had been exhibited at fairs held in aid of 
the preservation fund. These, at first, 
formed topics for the discourses, and 
added much to the interest of the occa- 
sions. The next year a course of lectures 
on **The Discovery and Colonization of 
America” v= given here by John Fiske, 
which were followed in subsequent years 
by others on kindred topics by the same 
speaker. This was the inception of the 
Old South work, which has gained such 
proportions, and which was supported 
wholly by Mrs. Hemenway. Besides this 
home work, Mrs. Hemenway, who took a 
lifelong interest in American archzeology 
and ethnology, contributed largely to the 
support of archxological expeditions to 
and explorations in the Southwest. The 
work of Mr. Cushing among the Zufi 
Indians, which attracted so much atten- 
tion some years ago, was the result of 
Mrs. Hemenway’s enthusiasm and gen- 
erosity. Subsequent expeditions to kin- 
dred regions were supported largely by 
her, as an enthusiastic contributor to the 
funds of the American Archzxological In- 
stitute. She was also the patroness of 
the Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology, edited by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, 
whose utterances upon these topics are 
authoritative, and she succeeded in at- 
taching Professor J. K. Hosmer to her 
interests and imparting to him much of 
her enthusiasm. She was the prompter 
and patron of several of his most interest- 
ing and important historical writings, 
notably his ‘Life of Sir Harry Vane’ and 
his ‘Anglo-Saxon Freedom.’ Her interest 
and enthusiasm for intellectual advance- 
ment extended also to the physical. She 
was for many years deeply interested in 
the public schools, and through her in- 
fluence succeeded in founding new and 
practical departments of instruction. 
Among these were the popular and useful 
cooking classes, and classes in gymnas- 
tics. Out of the latter has grown the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
She was also interested in schools in the 
South, educational work among the In- 
dians, homes for orphans, and other be- 
nevolent enterprises almost without num- 
ber. She aided in founding Miss Bradley’s 
School at Wilmington, N. C. It was her 
peculiarity that she never contented her- 
self merely with drawing her check for 
the amount required for a given purpose, 
but always added to it the weight of her 
personal magnetism. She entered per- 
sonally into much of the work, planning 
with a wonderful enthusiasm and impart- 
ing to all around her the intense interest 
that she herself felt. 

At one time Mrs. Hemenway’s vested 














interests in the city proper were greater 
than those of any other single property 
owner. In both her giving and her living, 
however, she was unostentatious and un- 
assuming. She lived quietly in the man- 
sion on Mount Vernon Street in which 
she passed away. A son and a daughter 
survive her.” 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Hemen- 
way was not a suffragist. Neither was she 
in later life an opponent. She took an 
intelligent interest in politics, and once 
subscribed $2,500 towards the expenses 
of the municipal campaign when Henry 
L. Pierce was the Republican candidate 
for mayor of Boston. She thought that 
suffrage should be limited by a property 
qualification, irrespective of sex. At one 
time she signed a remonstrance against 
woman suffrage. But many years ago, 
after a conversation with Lucy Stone, 
she said: ‘I will never oppose it again.’’ 
And she never did. Her public spirit and 
enlightened benevolence have awakened 
many other women to a larger sense of 
their political rights and duties. 


H. B. B. 
—_—_— ~——_. 


RoFus 8. Frost, an eminent Boston 
merchant, and a generous friend of 
woman suffrage, temperance, and other 
public objects, died Tuesday in Chicago, 
in his private car, on his way home. He 
is memorable for his wise and liberal use 
of his property during his life time. 
Hospitals, schools, ehurches, colleges, 
public libraries, charities, and reforms 
have found in him an unfailing friend. 
Suffragists will sympathize with his wife 
and family in their great bereavement. 

H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The second day of our convention last 
week was entirely successful. On Tues- 
day afternoon Chickering Hall held a 
large audience, and in the evening a still 
larger number greeted us. Rev. Leighton 
Williams opened the first session with 
prayer, followed by a brief and earnest 
speech. Mrs. Clara Neymann read a 
thoughtful paper. Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser gave an interesting account of 
our work. Mrs. Frances V. Hallock made 
a brief impromptu speech. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Moore eloquently completed the 
oration interrupted the day before. Mrs. 
Ursula N. Gesterfelt read an admirable 
paper. Miss Sophie Wallberg, of Sweden, 
said a few words, and recited an original 
poem, and Mr. Starr Hoyt Nichols, being 
called upon, delighted the audience with 
an effective plea for equal rights. 

In the evening the Rev. George Stark- 
weather Pratt, an Episcopal clergyman, 
opened the meeting with prayer and a 
brief speech. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman- 
Catt delivered an eloquent address. Hon. 
Noah Davis, ex-judge of the Supreme 
Court, made an able and logical argument 
for full suffrage on legal grounds, and 
Miss Anthony made an earnest plea for 
the success of our cause. It should be 
mentioned that Miss Anthony was also 
present at the afternoon session, when 
she received an enthusiastic welcome, and 
read an able paper by Mrs. Stanton. At 
the close of both sessions earnest friends, 
both men and women, crowded to the 
platform with offers of help, and we have 
already secured parlors and meeting- 
rooms enough to fill up most of the even- 
ings and many afternoons of this month. 

The regular meeting of our League was 
held March 1, at the hall, 125 East 23d 
Street. Mrs. Clara Neymann read a paper 
on **The Ethics of Suffrage,” and there 
were enthusiastic reports from Miss 
Keyser, Mrs. Moore, and other active 
laborers in the city. Mr. Thomas Pitkin, 
late U. S. Minister to the Argentine 
Republic, made some remarks, and reso- 
lutions were passed on the death of Anna 
Ella Carroll. 

On Saturday afternoon an informal 
meeting was held at the residence of Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, 110 West 34th 
Street. Many thoughtful women were 
present, and there was an informal dis- 
cussion. Hon. Edward Lauterbach, one 
of the three delegates at large who reside 
in this city, made an address, setting 
forth some of the arguments for and 
against woman suffrage, and your corre- 
spondent added some remarks. 

Last evening Miss Keyser and myself 
visited two Carpenters’ Unions, of the 
Seventh Assembly District, and briefly 
addressed the men, asking them to help 
us in our campaign. 

All classes of society are becoming 
deeply stirred on our question, which is 
becoming the theme of the hour. Fash- 
ionable women are taking it up, and one 
wet of ladies of wealth and position have 
taken headquarters at Sherry’s, the fash- 
jonable caterer’s apartments on Fifth 
Avenue and 37th Street. Some of them 
will be in attendance there every Satur- 
day morning to distribute petitions, liter- 
ature, etc. 


At the annual reception of the Profes- 
sional Women’s League, held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on Wednesday of last week, 
there was an attractive musical pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Laura M. Palmer, the 
president, delivered an address, and Miss 
Maud Banks startled and delighted the 
crowded audience by an impassioned plea 
for the emancipation of women. We have 
secured as an advisory council in our 
labors in this city the following well- 
known and influential people: Hon. Noah 
Davis (Rep.), Hon. Wm. Sulzer (Dem.), 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. Leighton Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, and George W. 
Turner, editor-in-chief of the Recorder. 

In the State, the conventions have been 
resumed in the near-by counties: at 
West Brighton, Staten Island, Richmond 
County; at White Plains, Westchester 
County; at Jamaica, Queen’s County; 
and at Riverhead, Suffolk County. Miss 
Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw were the 
evening speakers. Mrs. Howell managed 
the White Plains Convention, and in her 
opening address paid a graceful tribute to 
the memory of Gen. James W. Husted, 
whose home was in that county. At 
Riverhead Miss Mary G. Hay managed the 
convention, and among the speakers were 
the Rev. A. E. Colton, of Patchogue, the 
Rev. John D. Long, of Babylon, the Rev. 
Samuel Whaley, of Riverhead, and Miss 
Sarah J. Adams, of Greenport. A special 
feature of this meeting was a solo ren- 
dered by the wife of County Judge Wilmot 
M. Smith, of Patchogue. Miss Anthony 
and Miss Shaw attracted large audiences 
to the evening meetings. 

A meeting was held in Auburn Feb. 26, 
at the home of Mrs. J. Mary Pierson. 
Plans of work were discussed. Miss 
Isabel Howland, of Sherwood, and Miss 
Elizabeth Thomas, of Union Springs, 
made addresses, and it was resolved to 
push a vigorous campaign in Cayuga 
County. LILLIgE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Historical Associa. 
tion has voted to admit women as mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Gladstone has just passed her 
eighty-first birthday, and her vitality is as 
remarkable as that of her husband. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, 
widely known as the author of ‘“Tokol- 
ogy,” is staying at the Bellevue in this 
city. Many Eastern friends will be glad 
to greet her. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas, is mak- 
ing a short stay in Massachusetts. She 
is at the Parker House, Boston, and has 
spoken several times to interested audi- 
ences in this vicinity. 

Sarah Grand, authoress of ‘‘The Heav- 
enly Twins,” perhaps the most widely 
talked about book of the past year, has 
written, for the March North American 
Review, **The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question.” 

The executive committee of the Nation- 
al-American Woman Suffrage Association 
voted an appropriation of six hundred 
dollars to employ a clerk for the presi- 
dent, Miss Anthony, during the coming 
year. 

Miss Anthony writes cheerfully from 
Riverhead, N. Y.,March 4: ‘**We closed our 
eighteenth county mass-meeting here last 
night with the largest audience we have 
yet seen. Everything promises a thor- 
ough and systematic canvass.” 


The Decatur Equal Suffrage Club, of 
Decatur, Ill., held a memorial meeting 
for Mrs. Lucy Stone, at the house of Mrs. 
J. W. Haworth, on Feb. 9. Mrs. Alma 
Morgan Kinney made an address, and the 
meeting was further enriched by fine 
music and speaking by Dr. Pierce-Collins 
and other friends. 


Mrs. L. C. Dwinell, of Colorado Springs, 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
Colorado a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Deaf, Mute and Blind Insti- 
tute at Colorado Springs. The Woman 
Voter says: ‘‘Let the Governor continue 
the good work by appointing a woman on 
the staff of the Insane Asylum at Pueblo.” 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will pub- 
lish at once “The Story of Margrédel, 
being a fireside history of a Fifeshire 
family, by a new writer, uniform with 
“Ships that Pass in the Night.” It will 
arouse great interest in regard to the 
identity of its unknown author, whether 
it is the work of a woman or that of a 
man. 

Miss Frances Eaton, author of ‘‘Dol- 
likins and the Miser” and ‘‘A Queer Lit- 
tle Princess,” has been wintering in the 
South, and became much interested in the 
Calhoun School for Colored Children, at 
Calhoun,Ala. Miss Eaton gave the school, 
as a Christmas present, a stereopticon with 
seventy-eight slides, which proved a mine 
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All women who love flowers—and what 
woman does not ?—would do well to send 
ten cents to James Vick’s Sons, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for their catalogue of seeds 
and bulbs. Many years ago, Miss War- 
ner’s charming book, “Three Little 
Spades,” described the rich harvest of 
delight three little girls reaped from 
planting their garden plots with Vick’s 
seeds, and a host of women since then 
have had the same experience. 

The Iowa Senate has passed a bill to 
punish husbands who desert their wives. 
It provides that if any man shall without 
good cause desert his wife or abandon his 
child or children under the age of twelve 
years, and shall neglect or refuse to pro- 
vide for them, he shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than one year or by a fine of not less than 
$50 or more than $1,000, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. The bill is an 
exact copy of the Missouri law upon the 
subject. 

The Boston Globe of last Sunday had 
an interesting symposium on the question, 
“Are New England Laws Unjust to 
Women?” The contributors were Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruf- 
fin, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. J. Otis 
Wardwell (a well-known opponent of 
equal rights for women in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature), Mrs. Anna Christy 
Fall, and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. There 
was also a remonstrant who declined to 
give her name, and who was described as 
“Mrs, —— , of the Back Bay.” 
This anonymous lady ended her remarks 
with the declaration, ‘‘For myself, give 
me my privileges and anybody may have 
my rights.” 

Mr. F. J. Garrison gave a Whittier 
Talk before the young ladies and teachers 
of Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ Day and Home 
School, 319 Marlboro Street, last Wednes- 
day noon. Mr. Garrison reviewed his - 
father’s early acquaintance with Mr. 
Whittier, in connection with the anti- 
slavery conflict, presenting two or three 
original manuscripts of his poems, touch- 
ing also upon Whittier’s political views 
and his personal characteristics. Several 
portraits of Mr. Whittier and some of his 
letters to the elder Garrison were shown, 
and interesting descriptions were given of 
the celebration of his eighty-fourth birth- 
day, and of his simple but impressive 
funeral at Amesbury. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS stiearne. 


ISAAC B. RICH, 
ONE WEEK ONLY—Monday, March 12. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


Opera Comique Organization, 


Direct from New York Casino (Home 
Company), im the 


“PRINCESS NICOTINE.” 


Evenings at 8. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 


Proprietor and Manager 





March 19th—Onze Werx—“FRIENDS.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rich & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Managers. 





Week Commencing Monday, March 12. 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


and his New York Company, direction 
M. W. HaNnLey, in Mr. HARRIGAN’s 
GREATEST TRIUMPH, 


“Reilly and the 400.” 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and 
t 2. 


Sat. a 
iz Daring this engagement Best Orchestra 
Seats $1.00. 


Next Week—‘THE WOOLLEN STOCKING.” 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Th, BURT Roc ccc sscccccovsccscceseccesoss Manager. 











ONE WEEK, Commencing Monday, 
March 12. 


CARROLL JOHNSON 


anne 


“The lrish Statesman.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS, F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, March 12. 
emer AS & GRANT’S Sars in 








Next Attraction — Barney Ferevson in 
“McCARTHY’S MISHAPS.” 





hine Habit Cured in lv 





of pleasure. 


Mo 
rf 
OPIU 10.26 dare, Septy till cured. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WE NEVER GROW OLD. 


BY REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


We never grow old, it isn’t the mode! 
We have pinned our faith to a modern code, 
And started out on the longer road. 


Our grandmothers wore their dainty caps, 
Our grandmothers took little daily naps; 
We take the air in our winter wraps. 


Our grandmothers aged at fifty or so; 
But, stemming the tide of the long ago, 
We wear our fifty years of snow! 


—_ 
or 


THE MODERN SKELETON. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





As kings of old in riotous royal feasts, 
Among the piled up roses and the wine, 
Beside the costly viands bought with blood, 
Amidst the music and the dancing girls, 
The pearis and gold and barbarous luxury, 
Used to show also a white skeleton ;— 

To make life meeker in the sight of death— 
To make joy sweeter by the thought thereof— 
So our new kings in their high banqueting, 
With the electric lustre unforeseen, 

And unimagined costliness of flowers; 

Rich wines of price and food as rare as gems 
And all the wondrous waste of artifice; 
Midst highbred elegance and jewelled ease 
And beauty of rich raiment, they should set 
High before all a sickly pauper child. 

To keep the rich in mind of poverty— 

The sure concomitant of their estate. 


ss 


SNOW UNVEILED. 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 








What fearest thou, O child of the skies, 
And why is thy spirit cowed ? 

It will meet thee again, it will front thine eyes, 
A ghost of shadow and cloud,— 

But the voice within thee that never dies 
Calls,—*Pluck away the shroud !’’ 


Thou wilt not shrink from a mantle rent 

By the touch of a brave, warm hand! 
Lo, for a spectre, a warrior sent 

From the heart of the King’s own land, 
A warrior, bright as the firmament, 

With a trump for the flaming brand. 


Last night, from the darkness he called thine 
own, 
Their white lips smiled as he blew; 
To-day, he summons thee forth alone, 
To the calms where their souls withdrew ; 
To-morrow, he sounds from the Judgment 
Throne, 
And God shall make all things new. 
—Portland Transcript. 
— -— +O 
BABY’S COMPLIMENT. 


BY 8. 8. LAWRENCE. 


His father and mother were both away, 

And Baby and I had been friends all day, 

Many and gay were the games we played; 

Baby ordered, and I obeyed. 

We cared not at all for the rainy sky; 

We built us a blockhouse three feet high; 

We threw pine knots on the nursery fire 

And watched the flames mount higher and 
higher; 

We hid 1n the most improbable nooks, 

We lovked at the pictures in all his books; 

We ran in “‘tag’’ till his cheeks were red, 

And his curls were tangled about his head. 

So when the twilight was closing down 

Over the fields and the woodlands brown, 

And narse declared he must say good-night, 

He clung to me still in the firelight— 

He trampled my gown with his rough little feet, 

He climbed on my lap and kissed me sweet, 

And as he scrambled from off my knee, 

‘*You d make a good mother,” said Baby to me. 


I have had compliments, now and then, 
From grown-up women and grown-up men; 
Some were commonplace, some were new, 
Never was one of them rung so true, 

Never was one seemed half so real— 

Baby compared me to his Ideal! 


——- +O 


XANTIPPE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Daphne stepped lightly out over the 
threshold of her door. The sun was shin- 
ing with an intolerable glare on the 
white marble walls of the houses around 
and on the white lime dust of the pave- 
ment, causing Daphne’s bright, laughing 
eyes to wink and blink involuntarily. 
She drew a thin, gauzy veil over her head 
and face, and slipped, keeping carefully 
within the sparse shadow cast by the 
walls of the houses, to a dwelling near by. 
Raising a heavy curtain hanging before 
the entrance door, she tripped softly in- 
side. The room, however, was quite 
empty. It was asmall, square room, the 
walls colored dark red; its only furniture 
a tripod, on which were burning dimly 
two chased silver lamps. 

“She will be in the Gynakeion,” said 
Daphne to herself softly, and raising an- 
other curtain, which hung exactly oppo- 
site, she passed through into a second 
room. There, under a portico which led 
out into a courtyard, upon a circular 
marble bench, sat the one whom she 
sought—a young and beautiful woman. 
A long white garment, with a vorder em- 
broidered in crimson, lay in heavy, grace- 
ful folds about her small outstretched 
feet; an upper garment (the chiton) of 





the same color as the robe, was gathered 
closely up about her neck, but left her 
slender arms quite bare, one of which 
rested languidly upon the carved back of 
the seat. Her head was bound with three 
narrow scarlet silken fillets, her wavy hair 
caught up in a loose knot at the back of 
her neck. Hearing the curtain rustle, 
she turned her head, and smiled as her 
dark eyes caught sight of Daphne’s smil- 
ing face peeping from among its folds. 
Kissing her hand, she pointed toward the 
court, and shook her head as a warning 
to the new comer not to speak too loud. 
In the court, regardless of the sun’s hot 
rays, by the side of a fountain—a lion’s 
head, from whose open mouth a slender 
stream of water fell into a shallow basin— 
two men were seated in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

Daphne glided noiselessly up to her 
friend’s side, and seating herself upon the 
the ground, laid her head upon the other’s 
knees. She sat there some moments in 
silence, endeavoring to catch what it was 
the men were discussing. In vain. She 
could hear only the sound of their voices. 
That of the principal speaker—a dark, 
swarthy man, of middle age, with a flat 
nose and thick, protruding lips—was 
sonorous and mellow; his cbmpanion’s, 
high pitched and squeaking. After a few 
minutes’ silence, Daphne whispered : 

‘*How ugly he is—thy Socrates!” 

‘*But so learned, so wise, so great!” 
murmured the other in answer; but she 
sighed as she spoke. 

“Thou sighest. Hast wearied on the 
first day of thy wedded life with thy phil- 
osopher?” inquired Daphne, with a bright, 
sidelong glance. 

‘*No,” answered Xantippe proudly. ‘Is 
he not the most learned, the wisest man 
in all Athens? And I am happy to think 
he considered me worthy to be his wife. 
Thou shouldst have heard the speech with 
which he welcomed me to his roof yester- 
day. Among other things he told me that 
there were evil demons who lurked in cor- 
ners and cupboards to tempt young wives 
to be neglectful of their duties. But there 
was also a deity who, living under our 
roof, would take me under his protection, 
guard me from evil and help me to resist 
temptation, whom | must propitiate by 
humility and wifely obedience. But how 
can I do fhis when Socrates himself pre- 
vents me?” 

**Socrates—prevent thee! Speak, and 
tell me how this can be. Thou knowest 
I was wedded against my will to Antis- 
thenes, preferring Glaucus, to whom my 
parents refused me. Should I learn from 
thee, however, that the wife of a philoso- 
pher has reason to complain of her lot, 
I shall no longer reproach my parents in 
my heart for bestowing me on the mer- 
chant and denying me to the scholar.” 

“Thou knowest,” answered Xantippe, 
‘that it is my duty to see that my lord’s 
table is well supplied with suitable food. 
But how can I do this when he gives me 
no money? Three times I went this morn- 
ing to him, asking him gently, ‘‘Give me, 
I pray thee, a tetrobolon, that I may buy 
fish and vegetables for the midday meal.” 
Twice he gave me no answer; the third 
he spoke not to me, but to Euclid, who 
arrived here this morning from Megara, 
‘Euclid, why does this woman trouble us 
and disturb us at our discourse?” 

Before Daphhe could open her mouth 
to speak the words of sympathy trem- 
bling on her lips Socrates, leaving his seat 
at the fountain, approached, followed by 
his friend. 

‘‘According tc the sun, it would be mid- 
day, my Xantippe. [am hungry. If the 
midday meal is prepared, we will partake 
of it. Euclid, too, will bear us company.” 

Daphne smiled maliciously at the 
thought that the philosupher and his 
pupil were likely this day at least to go 
hungry. 

Xantippe, however,blushed with shame. 
She arose from her seat trembling, and, 
standing with downcast head before her 
husband, in faltering tones explained why 
the midday meal was not prepared. She 
had asked him hours ago for money to 
buy food, but he had given her none. 

Euclid laughed jeeringly at her words, 
but Socrates replied mildly: ‘Justice is 
one of the chiefest virtues belonging to 
man. As I gave thee no money at thy 
request, the fault is mine. The next time, 
however, my Xantippe, when [ do not 
heed thy words, raise thy voice and con- 
tinue speaking until thou succeedest in 
attracting my attention. Let the evening 
meal, therefore, be prepared earlier than 
usual. And now fetch us a vessel of 
wine, that we may continue our discourse 
with minds and bodies refreshed.” 

Xantippe’s beautiful face cleared up at 
Socrates’ quiet words. ‘*Thou seest,” she 
whispered when she and Daphne were 
alone together again, ‘‘how kind and just 
he is.” 

And she kept her husband’s advice, to 
raise her voice while speaking to him, 
fixed firmly in her memory. 





The next day, therefore, when Socrates 
turned a deaf ear to her request for money 
—he being at that time in earnest con- 
versation with Daphne’s husband, Antis- 
thenes—she raised her voice, as she had 
been bidden by him, and as he still con- 
tinued oblivious to her request, she 
screamed, in a voice so shrill and loud that 
she herself was startled at the sound of 
it, **Socrates, give me some money !” 

The philosopher, disturbed and anx- 
ious to continue his discourse with his 
friend, promptly complied with her de- 
mand. 

In a very few days, however, Socrates’ 
ears became accustomed to his wife’s 
tones, shrillas they had grown. And Xan- 
tippe, on her part, found it impossible— 
accustomed as she was by thia time to the 
high key necessary to make herself audi- 
ble to her husband—to lower her voice 
when speaking to others. 

Daphne, therefore, remarked complain- 
ingly to Xantippe’s friends and her own: 
‘*Xantippe’s voice grows harsher and 
shriller every day! Not content with 
screaming at her philosopher, she is 
beginning now to scream at us.” 

Xantippe soon found it necessary to 
ask Socrates for money to buy new gar- 
ments. When she succeeded at last in 
making her husband understand what it 
was she required, he shook his head 
doubtfully, and answered: 

“In my eyes, my Xantippe, thou art 
beautiful and lovely in thy present gar- 
ments, old and shabby though they be. 
Beware of vanity, which also isa demon.” 

Xantippe, however, was not satisfied 
with this judgment of her husband, phi- 
losopher though he was, concerning the 
garment she was wearing. Daphne, too, 
assured her that the robe was not fit to be 
worn. When, therefore, Xantippe for a 
second time, with tears and shrill up- 
braidings, insisted on Socrates complying 
with her desire, the philosopher, to be 
rid of her, gave her three times as much 
money as she had asked for. And Xan- 
tippe, overjoyed, was able to buy for her- 
self, beside the coveted garment, a fillet 
of gold for her hair, and an armlet in the 
shape of a serpent, from an Egyptian who 
sold jewelry in the bazar. 

From that day Xantippe’s voice grew 
louder and louder, until her husband 
came to shudder at the very sound of it. 

And not only Daphne, but soon all 
Athens—all Greece—all the world—pro- 
claimed Xantippe a scold and a shrew, 
who, by her complaints and upbraidings, 
made the life of her philosopher husband 
a burden to him. 

Poor Xantippe!—Short Stories. 





—~ >———__—— 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


Have the readers of the JOURNAL yet 
discovered the riches of satiric amuse- 
ment to be derived from Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s ‘‘The Weaker Vessel?” This 
essay, included in his recent ‘Religio 
Poetz,” is so naive an exhibition of the 
prejudice of sex peculiar to certain of our 
lords and masters, that a brief rehearsal 
of its fine points may prove instructive 
even to edification. 

Would it not be a pity, for example, if 
any of the readers of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL should rest in ignorance of the main, 
indeed, the only “treason” why the 
‘higher education” of women is good, 
when it is so conclusively stated by Mr. 
Patmore ‘‘to consist in the rendering of 
her weakness more and more daiatily 
conspicuous.” 

That this result is happy for her is 
proved by its being so happy for him, as 
thus: 

How much sweeter to dry the tears 
that flow because one cannot accede to 
some demonstrable fallacy in her theory 
of variable stars than to kiss her into 
conformity as to the dinner-hour or the 
fitness or unfitness of such or such a per- 
son to be asked to a picnic! 

Lo! I will not fear, says this logician, 
what progress can do unto me, since it is 
so great a consolation ‘‘to reflect that, 
among all the bewildering changes to 
which the world is subject, the character 
of woman cannot be altered; and that, so 
long as she abstains from absolute out- 
rages against nature’ (and very fortu- 
nately for the readers of the JOURNAL, 
an evidently inspired list of these ‘‘out- 
rages” is given, so that we need not fall 
for lack of guidance), ‘‘such as divided 
skirts, free-thinking, tricycles and Radi- 
calism,—neither Greek, nor conic sec- 
tions, nor political economy, nor cigar- 
ettes, nor athletics can ever do other than 
enhance the charm of that sweet unrea- 
sonableness which humbles the gods” 
(this seems to be a synonym for man) ‘‘to 
the dust and compels them to adore the 
lace below the last hem of her brocade.” 

The eternal reason that supports this 
assurance is what George Eliot long ago 
called ‘tthe psychological difference be- 
tween the goose and the gander, especially 
the innate submissiveness of the goose as 
beautifully corresponding to the strength 
of the gander,” or rather, not to obscure 
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with feminine words the full orbed mas-. 


culine expression to the same effect,—it 
is that ‘‘the aspects of reason are finite, 
but those of unreason infinite; where- 
fore, “the poet with much ovraisem- 
blance represented Jove as creating 
women in order that there would be at 
least one thing in the universe that should 
have for him the zest of unintelligibility 
—which nothing but weakness and un- 
reason could supply.” ‘The emancipated 
woman might suppose that a few men 
like Mr. Coventry Patmore might suffice 
for Jove, but this is a lamentable error, 
for although man in relation to divinity 
is as woman unto man and becomes com- 
paratively passive, humble, receptive and 
responsive, still it appears that this is 
‘*s0 far from being at the expense of the 
masculine character that it is exalted into 
fuller strength and greater wisdom to 
command all that is below him, especially 
his own feminine nature,” whereas woman 
incarnates an unmitigated and altogether 
incomprehensible weakness and uureason. 
Milton’s rule, ‘‘He for God only, she for 
God in him,” isa nearly adequate state- 
ment of the relationship; but that which 
is truly representative of the most perfect 
nuptial relationship is the myth of King 
Cophetua and the beggar maid. For mar- 
riage involves, according to Mr. Patmore, 
‘‘a certain opulence on the one side and 
a corresponding destitution on the other,” 
and ‘‘no right-minded women would care 
a straw about her lover’s adoration if she 
did not know that he knew that after sll 
he was the true divinity.” King Cophe- 
tua’s inmost delight of giving, lies in the 
perception that the rendering of it is an 
infatuation of love, and the ‘‘sweetest 
part” of the offering of the woman’s 
affection is ‘her sense of comparative 
nothingness.” 

After this it will not surprise us to hear 
that “the virtue of woman is the noblest 
invention of man. She has not the strength 
for, or indeed the knowledge of true vir- 
tue and grace of character unless she is 
helped to this by the man.” 

Some radical, tricycling, skirt-divided 
women may here be tempted to interpose 
that if woman’s virtue has been hitherto 
held an imponderable and uncertain thing, 
she now sees why it is, but let her keep 
such “infinite” jest within her ‘‘unintelli- 
gible” lips and meekly heed what saith 
the oracle concerning failures in mar- 
riage. These come “of the man’s not 
having manhood enough to assert the pre- 
rogatives which it is the woman’s more 
or less secret delight to acknowledge. 
She knows her place, but does not know 
how to keep it unless he knows it also; 
and many an otherwise amiable woman 
grows restless and irritable under the in- 
supportable doubt as to whether she has 
got her master. In order to put this to 
the test, she does things she knows he is 
bound to resist, in the hope of being put 
down with a high hand, and perhaps a 
bad word or two—since even the mildest 
corporal chastisement has gone out with 
the heroic days.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, even 
for the comprehension of “infinite un- 
reason,” that the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the doctrine of the equality 
of men and women is a ‘‘damnable her- 
esy;” to maintain that they are ‘‘equals 
in intelligent action is just as absurd as 
it would be to maintain that the hand 
that throws a ball and the wall that casts 
it back are equal.” What the woman 
does indeed have is this: ‘an exquisite 
perception and power of admiring all the 
man can be or do. She is the ‘glory’ of 
his prowess and nobility in war, states- 
manship, art, invention and manners; 
and she is able to fulfil this, her necessary 
and delightful function, just because she 
is herself nothing in battle, policy, poetry, 
discovery, 
moral force of any kind. 
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I hope no one is so rational and unfem- | 


inine as to see any flaw in an exposition 
so divested of arrogance, so free from 
bias, so based upon fact; least of all to 
find anything amusing in this humble 
and temperate statement of masculine 
prerogative and power. As for myself | 
find the whole argument so unanswer- 
able that I can only add, as my gloss and 


comment thereon, a little story from the | 


Talmud that I read the other day. 

King Solomon, while seated at his win- 
dow one day, relaxing himself from the 
affairs of State, noticed two birds on a 
tree in the garden opposite. Solomon 
was a philologist, so he knew at once 
what they were twittering about, and this 
is what he heard. Said the man-bird: 

‘““My dear, do you see King Solomon 
over there?” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” replied the woman-bird. 

**Well, now,” said the man-bird. ‘Do 
you know what I could do, if I wished?” 

“No,” she replied, full of curiosity, 
‘“twhat could you do?” 

“Why,” he rejoined, with a pompous 
air, puffing out his wings at full sail, 
“‘with one stroke of my wings I could 
crush every bone in Solomon’s body and 





with another stroke overturn his palace 
from turret to foundation-stone.”’ 

With proud mien did the mate regard 
her valorous husband, and felt keenly her 
own feminine insignificance. But Solomon 
was not particularly pleased. He sum- 
moned the boastful man-bird to his pres- 
ence, and angrily asked what was the 
meaning of the absurd braggadocio he 
had heard. The bird, winking at the 
King with shameless effrontery, replied: 
“Of course I was only fooling my wife— 
a husband’s privilege, youknow. She be- 
lieves everything I tell her.” 

CHARLOTTE PORTER. 

Boston, Mass. 
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REPORTS OF STATE WORK. 


The reports of State work made at the 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, by the delegates from the seventeen 
States there assembled, will be of interest 
to our readers. We give a few of them 
this week. 





FLORIDA. 
TAMPA, FLA., JAN. 24, 1894. 


A combination of newspapers resulted 
in our being entirely driven from that 
field. I inserted an advertisement in the 
Florida Agriculturist, published at De 
Land, for a few weeks, offering to send 
literature to any one interested in woman 
suffrage who would address me. I am 
much pleased with the results, and think 
I will select one or two more papers and 
do the same. I have distributed litera- 
ture far and near, and can only express 
my astonishment at the number of per- 
sons who express long standing belief in 
woman suffrage, and who have never 
heard any agitation of the subject. A 
lovely old lady, the centre of an im- 
mense connection, lately sent me word to 
keep on working; she had long believed 
in equal rights for women. She lives a 
hundred miles from here, and I never 
addressed a word to her on the subject. 
She surprised her own family, and her 
son (whom I know) has already come 
completely over. As she has eleven sons, 
the results must be encouraging. This is 
only one instance. I lately asked permis- 
sion of the Carpenters’ Union to address 
them on the subject. It was a novel pro- 
ceeding, but they returned me a courteous 
consent. On Jan. 22, therefore, I did the 
best I could. The audience was not 
large, but I was delighted with it. They 
then requested me to repeat the address 
and they would advertise and have a 
large audience. Of course I consented. 
This is the first public utterance for equal 
rights ever heard in Tampa. There is a 
debating society at Melrose, consisting of 
ladies who have succeeded in building a 
hall. The president, Miss Nellie Glenn, 
Banana, Fla., wrote to me, and I have 
urged an organization, which will soon 
materialize, she writes me. There are 
several points at which she thinks by my 
going and urging it we might organize. 
But this would require a month’s absence 
from home of my husband and myself, 
and seems almost out of the question now. 
The harvest seems to me to be white, and 
there are none to gather. I can see so 
plainly where other women might do 
much. The inspiration of strangers 
would be instantaneous. I am sorry to 
say our club did not prove to be a work- 
ing one, but I am going to have it meet 
(resurrected) intown. I have again paid 
one dollar, enough to give it recognition 
in the National-American, but I hope a 
good deal from my next meeting with the 
labor organizations, and will try to get 
recruits. 

I have spent $3.30 of the $10 sent me 
for Jiterature, postage and advertising. 

I need literature—a great deal of it. I 
want ‘‘Why a Democratic Woman Wants 
to Vote,” and ‘*‘Why W.C. T. U. Women 
Want the Ballot,” but cannot get them. 
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oO sale of any preparation of its kind. 


itself Its success it has won simply 
because it is constantly proving 
In that it possesses positive merit, and 

does accomplish what is claimed for it, 
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n tion and Process known only to 
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FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Wo’ ~~ *~ 
a@ public tastitution, summer boarding house, 
residence, or subdivision into buil ng lot: 
half a mile from two rai stations, and 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address re. 





prensa, or Hi. B. Biackwell, 8 Park St. 
N.B.—Will pay any real estate agent, ¥ 


introduces a buyer, a commission of per - 
case 2 sale is effected to the party in uce 
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“A Solution of the Southern Problem” 
takes wonderfully. 
I desire to press upon the Convention 
the need of speakers for the far South. 
Evia C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Pres. Florida W. 8. A. 


TEXAS. 
The Texas report is as follows: 


GALVESTON, TEX., FEB. 1, 1894. 

I send our minutes. We organized with 
fifty-two members on May 10, 1893, in 
Dailas, Tex. Our membership now is 
nearly one hundred. The people are 
merely waiting for some one to start in 
the matter all over the State. Nor dol 
think money will be lacking; men and 
women have responded liberally. 

I expected to go out in December and 
organize in each county seat as far as 

ossible, but was detained by sickness. I 
cave kept my pen going whenever I 
could, and hope to go out by the first of 
next month. Have engagements in six 
counties and arrangements made therein. 
When I tell you that these six counties 
are larger than the whole of New Eng- 
land, you will see how much work I have 
before me this spring. . . . From every 
quarter comes the call—‘‘Come to us.”” I 
read a paper at our State Fair in Music 
Hall upon **The Coming Woman in Poli- 
tics,” and almost the entire audience came 
forward after we adjourned, and shook 
hands; some saying, ‘I am not on your 
side, but I mean to think about it.” It 
was alll wanted. I was asked to repeat 
the paper ata banquet, and Ididso. Also 
it was published, and so was Dr. Ellen 
Lawson Dabbs’ paper, ‘Straws show 
which way the wind blows.” 

REBECCA HENRY HAYES, 
Pres. Texas E. R. A. 


(Compiled from letter to Chairman of Southern 

Committee.) 
OHIO. 
OuI0, FEB. 12, 1894. 

Ohio has, as yet, no form of woman 
suffrage, although the agitation for wo- 
man’s rights dates back to 1843, when 
Abby Kelly went through the State de- 
nouncing the ‘Black laws of Ohio.” 
From the Constitutional Convention of 
1851 to the present day efforts have con- 
tinuously been made to secure to women 
all the political and legal rights guaran- 
teed to men. The discussions on the 
petitions sent in to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1851 were so low and 
obscene that they were, on vote, dropped 
from the records. In the Constitutional 
Convention of 1873-74 the petitions were 
received with respect; delegations of 
women were accorded a hearing; the 
measure was ably defended, and would 
have carried but for two votes. A clause 
making women eligible to appointive 
offices and also to any office under the 
school control excepting State Commis- 
sioner was adopted. But the new con- 
stitution was lost when submitted to the 
electors, and the position of woman was 
left as ordained in the Constitution of 
1851, by which she can hold no office in 
the State but that of deputy clerk of the 
Probate Court, and that only because it 
can also be filled by a minor. The first 
“Ohio Woman’s Rights Association” was 
formed at Massillon, in 1852, and organ- 
ized work was carried on in the State 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. Dur- 
ing this time both houses of the General 
Assembly were petitioned year by year. 
In 1857 a slight legal concession was 
gained. In 1858 a committee of the Senate 
reported favorably on a petition asking 
for full suffrage, and framed a bill for an 
amendment of the constitution, which 
was lost on a tie vote. In 1860 an active 
campaign was carried on with the help of 
“lecturing agents,” and so much public 
sentiment was aroused that a law was 
passed to allow the married woman the 
use of her own property and the avails of 
her own labor. In 1867 suffrage senti- 
ment in the State was re-awakened by 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. In 1868 
the Cincinnati Equal Rights Association 
was formed auxiliary to the National Soci- 
ety. In March, 1869, Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony organized a woman suf- 
frage association, at Toledo, which has 
held regular meetings and influenced pub- 
lic opinion for five and twenty years. In 
September, 1869, the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion became merged in the Ohio State Soci- 
ety, and work was vigorously carried on to 
procure amendments to the Federal and 
State Constitutions, and property and 
parental rightsfor women. Since its re- 
organization in 1885 the Ohio Woman 
Suftrage Association has persistently peti- 
tioned the General Assembly. In 1886 a 
bill to equalize the dower laws became a 
law. In 1887 the age of consent was raised 
from twelve to fourteen. In 1888-89 a 
joint committee of both Houses on Revi- 
sion of the Constitution of Ohio was 
urged to recommend a woman suffrage 
amendment. In 1888-89, also, an attempt 
was made to secure municipal suffrage. 
In 1890 a bill for the amendment of the 
constitution received an encouraging vote 
in the Senate. In 1891 a similar bill was 
lost in a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1892 a measure for 
school suffrage was lost by seven votes. 
Being reconsidered in the adjourned ses- 
sion, last year, it was again lost in spite 
of strong support and a petition of 26,000 
names, and lost by six votes only. The 
president of the Association, Caroline 
McCullough Everhard, has once more 
presented the bill to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on the evening of February 
8 the executive committee of the State 
Association had a hearing before the com- 
mittee on elections, to whom the school 
bill was referred. The attitude of the 
members of the house was encouraging ; 
Mrs. Everhard and other officers present 
were repeatedly assured that the biil 
would go through the House without fail. 
We are too old in experience to be elated 
by assurances, but can say confidently 
that the outlook is better than it was last 
year, and that the notion of some form of 
suffrage for women is taking firm hold of 
the Legislature. The reports of the hear- 
ing which appeared in all the large dailies 
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of the State were more than respectful. 
“The days,” they said, “‘when woman 
suffragists are even by appearance un- 
womanly are manifestly past.” Since 
1885 the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has held yearly conventions in May, 
and a midwinter executive meeting at 
Columbus during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. District conventions have 
also been held in the north of the State. 
The number of local societies holding 
regular meetings and paying dues to the 
State Association has steadily increased. 
There are, now, thirty-four such societies, 
giving the Association, with the State 
members, a fully paid up membership of 
more than 600. Many of the local soci- 
eties supply their papers with suffrage 
items, a press committee endeavors to 
reach all parts of the State, and reports 
of the State conventions have been pub- 
lished for the last two years in a form 
convenient for campaign use. The fran- 
chise department of the W. C. T. U. lent 
good aid in circulating petitions for 
school suffrage. It is now enlisted by 
Mrs. Southworth for the enrolment work. 
A few days will decide whether or not 
Ohio is to have school suffrage this year. 
Meanwhile Ohio rejoices in the victory of 
Colorado, and looks with sympathy on 
the struggles of New York and Kansas. 
Should these States add their stars to our 
banner, it will not be long before Ohio 
appears beside them. 
KATHARINE B. CLAYPOLE, 
Rec. Sec. 


South Dakota reported through Mrs. 
Alice M. A. Pickler. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Soutu Dakora, Fes. 12, 1894. 

The women of South Dakota have been 
progressing along equal suffrage lines 
during the year 1893. The opening days 
found Mrs. Emma K. Cranmer, of Aber- 
deen, and Mrs. Anna Simmons, of Huron, 
at the State Capital, doing legislative 
work. 

They were rewarded by a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, giving 
women full suffrage, which passed both 
houses by an overwhelming —_- 
The bill was introduced by Senator J. R. 
Milliken, of Jerauld County, and we 
believe will be ratified at the polls this 
fall. If ratified it will give us the privi- 
lege of voting for State and County Super- 
intendents and all school officers. A 
municipal suffrage bill was also cham- 
pioned by Senator 8S. A. Kennedy, of 
Broom, and passed the Senate by a vote 
of twenty-seven to eleven. The next day 
an opposition paper came out with an edi- 
torial under the heading of ‘‘A Serious 
Blunder,” in which it stated that in hurry 
of business near the closing days a num- 
ber of Senators had unwittingly voted to 
pass a municipal woman suffrage Dill. 
Several of our friends decided to test the 
matter and a motion was made to recon- 
sider the vote. ‘Thereupon, another Sen- 
ator moved totable that motion, which was 
speedily carried. So another ‘Serious 
Blunder” was made and we gained a 
double victory. On a test vote the bill 
only lacked one of passing the House. 
Later it was indefinitely postponed be- 
cause only a day anda half of the session 
remained ; and the threats made by the ene- 
my that no more business should be trans- 
acted during the session frightened even 
its friends. However, we were greatly 
encouraged to findso many friends with- 
out any previous canvass. A bill also 
passed the House by a majority of over 
two to one, providing for women upon 
boards of educational, charitable and 

enal institutions,and would undoubtedly 

ave passed the Senate had it been reached 
on the Calendar. Last September a num- 
ber of our suffrage women met in State 
Convention at Aberdeen during the Grain 
Palace Exposition in that city. Our State 
president, Mrs. Mary A. Groesbeck, took 
charge of the afternoon programme, and 
Mrs. E. A. Cranmer of the evening, on 
‘‘Woman’s Day,” and tke cause was 
greatly furthered by two masterly lec- 
tures by Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of Missouri. 
At our convention a very earnest feeling 
was manifest for a more aggressive State 
organization. Mrs. Mary A. Groesbeck, 
of Watertown, an able woman, well 
known as a leader in several State organ- 
izations, was chosen president. We were 
more than sorry to part with our loyal 
and faithful secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray Wardall, who declined 
re-election because of removal to Kansas. 
But the cloud had one silver lining—she 
was going to Kansas, and we voted unani- 
mously to lend her to Kansas with our 
goodbye and Godspeed; upon condition 
that she was to be returned to us after 
Kansas women, became bona fide constitu- 
tional, genuine voting, American citizens. 
I wrote, years ago, to a member of the 
Territorial Legislature, asking him to tell 
me if he was in favor of woman suffrage, 
and if not to please give me his reasons. 
He answered that he was opposed—because 
he believed to enfranchise'twenty millions 
of women would be too great a ‘‘strane”’ 
on the government. 

So I trust that when New York and 
Kansas women become voters the govern- 
ment will bear thestrain. We decided to 
adopt the plan proposed by Mrs. Avery 
last year, to organize small clubs auxili- 
ary to the National by payment of dues 
and meetings as often as practicable. A 
good club has been newly organized at 
Watertown, and also one at Yankton, of 
which Mrs. Margaret E. Peel, a former 
voter in Wyoming, is president. She 
writes in her report: “Il went to the 
World’s Fair, saw and heard our grand, 
noble women, joined the National-Amer- 
ican, and came home feeling that we must 
do something. A number of us met and 
elected officers for a year, following in- 
structions in National Minutes. We read 
and discuss the leaflets for just one hour. 
We have purchased an enrolling tablet, 
and are working it up quietly. May the 
National Convention this year be the best 
ever yet held for securing suffrage for 
women! At Onida, the county seat 
of Sully County, which gave a good 








majority for our suftrage amendment, a 
few of the friends sold lemonade all day 
the Fourth of July, that they might send 
something tohelp Kansasinher emergency. 
The result was $25. Would not their ex- 
ample be a good one to imitate in our com- 
ing Independence Day? Why not have 
some feature of the day belong to us, and 
turn some of the dollars so freely spent 
on that day intoa helpful channel flowing 
out to the States when the battle is on? 
Their success is ours. We rejoice in our 
new star of Colorado, hoping that some 
sudden need may cause our brothers to 
call us to their side, and every staf of the 
glorious forty-four may soon represent a 
free humanity. In the death of dear Lucy 
Stone our Dakotas lose the first friend 
they had. She united with her husband 
to respond to their struggle for liberty in 
1885 in the ‘erritorial Legislature. They 
addressed letters to the leaders in the 
movement, as did a little later the leaders 
from most of the States and the National 
W.5S. A., but Lucy Stone wrote continu- 
ously, sending the JOURNAL to members 
with encouraging words, and when the 
Governor vetoed our bill, one man sank 
into his seat and said : ‘‘How can we send 
word to Lucy Stone?” 

The American Suffrage Association held 
its annual meeting in Minneapolis at the 
close of that year. It was one of deep 
interest and large attendance of delegates 
from Western States and Territories, and 
was the means of arousing interest in Na- 
tional as well as local suffrage organiza- 
tions. I remember well at the evening 
public meetings, when over twenty-five 
hundred people were present sometimes, 
how Lucy Stone’s soft voice and motherly 
face, seen for the first time by many of 
us, disarmed the unfriendly criticism of 
those who were scoffers at the outset. It 
did more. She won unfriendly hearts by 
argument and experience. As to-day we 
shed wur tears of regret and farewell to 
her mortal vision, let us as her children 
in sentiments (of truth) arise and call her 
blessed, and continually by our faith and 
works prove that she has not lived and 
labored and loved in vain. 


———— 


SOUTHERN WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Virginia Medical Monthly says: 


In the United States, there are now 
eight distinctive graduating medical col- 
leges for women alone. Two of them are 
already well established in the South 
(Baltimore and Atlanta), with regularly 
increasing classes. The Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Cincinnati is also graduat- 
ing increasing numbers from south of 
that city. In addition to the above, there 
are forty-seven colleges for both sexes. 
In short, in round figures, 500 female 
graduates in medicine are being turned 
out annually from the colleges. A large 
number are from the South, and naturally 
many will cast their lot in Southern com- 
munities. It is idle to attempt to resist 
the logic of facts. In a few more years 
female doctors will cease to be curiosities 
in the South. In the mean time, it will 
be well for the prudish to begin now to 
make up his mind what he will do in the 
event of his being called in consultation 
by one of these ladies. As for the vast 
majority of the observant and conserva- 
tive element of the profession, they will 
receive the proper qualified female doctor 
in each instance as she comes. 








CATARRH IN THE HEAD 


Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, and 
as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect and permanent cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier, and it has cured many very 
severe cases of catarrh. Catarrh often- 
times leades to consumption. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla before it is to late. 


Hoop’s PILts do not purge, pain or 
gripe, but act promptly, easily and ef- 
ficiently. 25c. 
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LADIES 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 
and JABOTS that 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received. 


Marskall Field cago, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. 
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The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
an 
use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


goccgnige what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. Inits manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, . jouw by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/u/ely safe and outwears all others. 

See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_< 

They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


fF, Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC. 
Tton and the West, 3.00 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For UNION os ARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 
9 


9.4) 


For stations on the WATERTOWN pasnen, 8.50, 
° ’ |, 9.00, 


A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8. 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitTcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8 00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBoRovGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at p 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroa 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New: York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sunters. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
jSuperfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MOLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus Avenue, Boston. 


MIRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


“‘We do not know which to admire the most, Mra} 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young, 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage ‘Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


FOR : 
BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


- TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


"44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
rs ed course of res, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers su or advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, Ae D., 
Dea¥, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


- NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Hospitals ana oan + 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; end: 1804. 
Four years’ graded couren, Lectures, = ay 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
EE cea Ray 
», New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, rticularly diseases 
women and Children. ad on 





The doctor is largely eclectic in her B wy also a 
1 treat for the 


thorou; ——-s x, swe ani oa 

care 0} mic Diseases, a’ iT eymouth, 

closed, the time pane given wholly to city P ~ y 
 Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 


h 
continued at her office Tucedays from 6 to9 P. M. 


Free lectures given Priday eveni at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. od _ ‘ 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 

ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GBN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 














Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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ORDINATION OF AMELIA A. FROST. 


The Congregational church at Little- 
ton, Mass., was a place of more than 
local interest on Wednesday, Feb. 14. 
It was, for the time, the battlefield on 
which a victory for the cause dear to the 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL was fought and won. 
A somewhat detailed account of this 
bloodless battle will command the at- 
tention of our readers. 

At 10 A. M., a goodly number of in- 
telligent and sympathetic people, with a 
sprinkling of those who were antipathetic, 
gathered in the church over which Rev. 
Geo. B. Frost is pastor, to listen to the 
examination of Mrs. Frost, the wife of 
the pastor, called, by reason of his insuf- 
ficient health, to be associate pastor. The 
Council represented, through clerical and 
lay delegates, ten churches, including 
Union Church,Columbus Ave., Boston,and 
churches in Lowell and Fitchburg. Revs. 
A. H. Quint, Richard Meredith, and John 
C. Staples, a former pastor, acted as in- 
dependent delegates. 

The pastors of some of the churches 
called in council were known to be averse 
to the precedent (oh, that scare-crow pre- 
cedent!) of ordaining a woman, but were 
invited that there might be no imputation 
of bias. The choice of moderator fell 
upon Rev. L. B. Voorhees, of Groton, & 
staunch friend and classmate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frost, while at Andover. The usual 
reports of the action of the ordaining 
church were read, but they were unusual 
in the full-hearted allegiance to Mrs. 
Frost which animated them. Testimonials 
were also read from parishes East and 
West where Mrs. Frost had preached dur- 
ing her husband's il] health, from Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin, and from the 
physician -in-chief of a Sanitarium in 
New York, where Mrs. Frost had at one 
time acted as chaplain, with marked 
success. 

After these preliminaries, Mrs. Frost 
was called on for a statement of her posi- 
tion. As she turned to face her examiners, 
the tableau was an interesting one. A 
graceful figure, quietly gowned in black 
silk, a beautiful, womanly face, looking 
with brave, simple directness into the 
faces of the Council. Before her, rows of 
clergymen, determined to prove her fit- 
ness (some of them bore the look of 
hoping to prove her unfitness) by the 
strictest tests. Behind these, rows of her 
own people, with forward-bent heads, 
and faces intense with sympathy. The 
brevity and lucidity of her statement 
were an honorto womanhood. She braved 
denominational prejudice by acknowledg- 
ing her debt to Frederic Robertson and 
Phillips Brooks as spiritual teachers, and 
by including in the Atonement ‘the life, 
teaching, death, and resurrection of 
Christ.” Aside from this, her doctrinal 
positions could not have aroused the 
antagonism of the veriest son of Calvin 
among them all. 

Then came the ordeal by questioning. 
More than one clergyman afterward said 
that it was sharper than any to which he 
had ever heard a man subjected. I give 
a few abbreviated questions and answers, 
which do scant justice to the persistence 
of her examiners, and to Mrs. Frost’s 
clear, compact replies. 

Mr. Boynton, Union Church, Boston. 
—What is the mission of the church? 

Mrs. F.—To lead all souls to a holy 
life through Christ. 

Mr. B.—Does the church exist for the 
world, or the world for the church? 

Mrs. F.—The church exists entirely for 
the world. 

Mr. Peasopy.—What is the distinction 
between the church, and the Kingdom of 
God? 

Mrs. F.—The Kingdom of God exists 
in and acts through the church. 

Mr. VOORHEES.— What is sin? 

Mrs. F.—‘*Wilful violation of a known 
law.” 

Mr. V.—Do you believe prayer in- 
fluences God, or only one’s self? 

Mrs. F.—‘*Prayer moves the arm that 
moves the world.” 

ANOTHER MINISTER.—Do you readthe 
Bible in the originals? 

Mrs. F.—I know enough Greek to look 
out a difficult word, but I think if I keep 
up with the best translations I shall do 
pretty well. 

ANOTHER.—What is the best proof of 
the truth of Christianity ? 

Mrs. F.—Its influence on the lives of 
men in all times and everywhere. 

Mr. Grey.—What is your theory of 
the Atonement. 

Mrs. F.—I have no “theory.” I don’t 
much believe in ‘‘theories,” Mr. Grey. 
When Christ’s whole life, death, resur- 
rection and glory are received as a 
factor in one’s life, that is accepting the 
Atonement. 

ANOTHER CLERGYMAN.—Do you be- 
lieve in infant baptism? 

Mrs. F.—When the Gospels tell of 
whole families being baptized, I think 
the baby was included. 
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Dr. Quint of Boston.—Do you feel 
called to the ministry? (An Increased 
intentness on all faces.) 

Mrs. F.—I can not doubt it, though at 
one time I would gladly have done so. 

Dr. Q.—Why did you preach at first? 

Mrs. F.—To please my husband. 
(Smiles of approval from all the men.) 

Dr. Q.—Give us your first experience. 

Mrs. F.—I first preached during Mr. 
Frost’s illness in Dakota, at the request 
of the people. For some time I preached 
Mr. Frost’s sermons, but my methods of 
thought and expression are very different 
from his, so I decided to write my own 
sermons, and since then I have done so 
with increasing ease and pleasure. The 
studies which I had shared with my hus- 
band at Andover were a preparation for 


this. 
Mr. MEREDITH.—How do you regard 


the Lord’s Supper? 

Mrs. F.—As a memorial which brings 
one in touch anew with the life and char- 
acter of the one commemorated. 

Mr. M.—What truth is emphasized by 
the Lord’s Supper? 

Mrs. F.—The death of Christ; but I 
believe that his sacrifice was not alone at 
his death, but began when he was born. 

ANOTHER CLERGYMAN.—RQo you in- 
tend to work in the ministry for life, or 
during Mr. Frost’s illness? 

Mrs. F.—I feel that Iam taking upon 
myself a life work. 

At this point Dr. Quint and two others 
once more questioned her as to her views 
of the Atonement. She replied: “I 
thought I had made myself clear in the 
statement which I read.” 

The minister from the adjoining town 
of Westford, when asked if he wished to 
propound any questions, said: ‘I have 
no questions, but I wish to say that Iam 
rarely so delighted and satisfied with an 
examination, and that my people were 
edified by Mrs. Frost’s preaching, when 
she filled my pulpit, some weeks since.” 

Dr. Quint again spoke, asking Mrs. 
Frost for some texts from which she had 
recently preached, with outlines of ser- 
mons. These she readily gave, and kept 
on giving, by request, until Mr. Boyn- 
ton interrupted with the remark, “I am 
thankful we other ministers are not asked 
for outlines of our sermons.” 

Mr. Vqgorhees then asked: ‘*Why do 
you wish to be ordained, rather than to 
keep on preaching as you are now 
doing?” 

Mrs. Frost.—My standing will be 
clearer if I am formally set apart to the 
work of the ministry. 

Here the inevitable question which 
every one had expected all the morning 
was propounded by an elderly delegate 
who had the air of asking the unanswer- 
able: ‘I should like to ask Mrs. Frost if 
she believes that the Bible points toward 
woman preaching, or if it were ever in- 
tended she should preach ?” 

Mrs. F.—It seems so in my own case. 

DELEGATE—I had hoped Mrs. Frost 
would be able to give some Bible war- 


rant. 
Mrs. F.—‘*Your sons and your daugh- 


ters shall prophesy.” 

At this immediate and sufficient answer, 
the over-charged audience laughed and 
clapped its hands, and, as it had become 
evident by this time that there was a can- 
didate before the Council who would pro- 
vide ready and concise answers to as 
many questions as their combined astute- 
ness chose to put, a motion for adjourn- 
ment was carried, and the audience left 
the Council to its secret session. 

As the people gathered in eager groups 
in the rooms below stairs, two sentiments 
were heard on every hand; one of out- 
spoken admiration and devotion for the 
dear woman who had so nobly passed 
through her ordeal, and the other a half- 
spoken, half-hinted resolution to settle 
her as associate pastor in any case. What 
convictions and objections were expressed 
in the closed church above, I know not, 
but after a long executive session, the 
reverend gentlemen appeared below, an- 
nouncing a decision to ordain, and ready 
to eat, with a clear conscience, the good 
things spread before them. 

At 2 P. M. the little church was again 
crowded. The ordination of a woman so 
able and so beloved by all the people of 
the town, was an event not to be missed. 
Apart from this personal and local aspect, 
this was the first woman to be ordained 
to the Orthodox Congregational ministry 
in Massachusetts—probably in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Voorhees, in opening the ser- 
vices of the afternoon, dwelt on this, say- 
ing: ‘*This will be an historical council. 
No member of it was ever cailed on before 
to ordain a woman. Say what we may, 
it will be a precedent.” The Scripture 
reading was that passage in lst Thessalo- 
nians, beginning: *‘ Ye are all the children 
of light and of the day.’ The sermon was 
by Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston,who was 
ordained in this church twelve years ago, 
and who has never gotten out of touch 

with this, his first parish. We must 








omit here the many bright and telling 


things he said, as they have no direct 
bearing on the subject which specially 
interests readers, of the JOURNAL. 

I wish the ordaining prayer by Mr. Voor- 
hees might be printedin full. He thanked 
God ‘that woman, at first so ready to 
yield to the tempter, hast ever since been 
so ready to yield to the voice of God.” 
He thanked Him “that the Son of God 
was born of a woman,” and for ‘‘the com- 
binatioh of man and woman in Christ.” 
He thanked Him that ‘‘gentleness is be- 
coming the ruling element, instead of 
force,” and more to the same good pur- 
pose. 

The charge to the pastor was made by 
Boston’s old and honored Dr. Quint. It 
impressed me as the sincere utterance of 
&@ man reluctantly brought to accept con- 
clusions at variance with his previous con- 
victions. Hesaid: ‘This Council has set 
aside prejudice, and disregarded prece- 
dent. We have not called you, but we 
have felt that the voice of God calls you, 
through ail the leadings of your life. We 
believe that the Holy Ghost has called 
you, and we recognize it.”” Again, after 
the charge as to the subiect matter of 
preaching, he said: ‘*There is a peculiar 
work laid upon you. You can enter into 
much that we cannot. ‘This Council relies 
upon you to justify its action. We believe 
it will be justitied. Our hearts have 
been touched by your recital to-day. We 
could not resist the voice of God.” 

After the charge, the candidate, always 
wrapped about with a lovely simplicity 
of demeanor, stepped upon the platform, 
to receive the right hand of fellowship 
from Rev. Richard Meredith. He threw 
his grand gray head back, and, with a 
ring in his voice, said: ‘‘No doubt as to 
your being able to stand here this after- 
noon ever afflicted me. I was born into 
the right way of thinking on this matter. 
I have no trouble with the general aspect 
of this case, and certainly none with its 
particular aspect. 

“If St. Paul were here, he would stand 
up and justify every word he said about 
women, and express astonishment that 
holy men and women had so clung to the 
letter of his instructions, and then he 
would sanction our action to-day. I am 
here to welcome you fully, cordially. I 
congratulate you on your opening minis- 
try. Iam not afraid of any editor, or any 
Doctor of Divinity. I welcome you as a 
full-fledged minister, for time and for 
eternity. You enter in a blessed atmos- 
phere. A holy air broods over us to-day.” 

Rev. J. R. Miller, of Westford, closed 
the services by prayer, ‘‘praising God for 
the work done this day.” 

When the congregation was dismissed, 
it seemed like a chorus takingup and joy- 
ously voicing this soloof praise. Profes- 
sional men and working men, women of 
wide intellectual range and those whose 
households are their world, congratulated 
each other with glowing faces on the 
happy outcome. It was the Christmas 


| evangel of peace and goodwill, repeated 


on St. Valentine’s Day. 
ANNABEL OBER CONANT. 
Worcester, Mass. 
—_—_—+or——___——_ 


STATE FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


The first public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held last Wednesday after- 
noon in the Church of the Disciples, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presiding. There were 
delegates present from: 

The New England Women’s Club, Tuesday 
Literary Club, Dorchester Woman's Club, 
Thought and Work Club of Salem, Afternoon 
Club of Dedham, Educational Ciub of Newton, 
Home Club, of East Boston, Abbott Academy 
Club, Newtonville Woman’s Guild, Ymerian 
Club, Swampscott Woman’s Club, Thursday 
Morning Club of Great Barrington, Danvers 
Woman's Club, Wheaton Seminary Club, Law- 
rence Woman's Club, Woburn Club, Alden 
Club of Franklin, New England Women’s Press 
Association, Social Science Club of Newton, and 
the Ca Ira Club of Boston. 

The subject for discussion was the rela- 
tive value of a course of study, or the 
discussion of general topics. Mrs. Belle 
D. Jackson, of Swampscott, said that 
these clubs are not made up of school- 
girls, nor of women of leisure. The aver- 
age member is a busy woman, engrossed 
with home duties and cares. The club 
idea is that all shall share in the respon- 
sibility and give as well as receive. Unless 
a club is organized for special study, the 
easy-going plan of general topics is better. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Adams, of Woburn, 
favored discussing general topics. Clubs 
exist for recreation and mental growth. 
Club life gives women ease of manner 
and expression, together with an ability 
to use knowledge already acquired. Such 
results can be accomplished by papers 
and essays on general topics, instead of by 
a special course of study. 

Mrs. Kathleen M. Phipps, of Newton 
Highlands, answered the question, ‘*What 
is the desirable limit of clubs, and under 
what circumstances should their mem- 
bership be indefinitely extended?” It 
depends upon the character of the club, 
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the place available for holding meetings, 
and the relative attainments of the mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Evelyn F. Masury, of Danvers, 
president of the Woman’s Club, said that 
in the face of the woman’s movement, 
which extends across the earth, it is 
necessary to enrol every woman in club 
membership, and the only way to get 
some into a club is to make them feel that 
they cannot get into it. By keeping them 
on the waiting list they value the club 
privileges when admitted. Socially the 
large club is not a success. The club of 
50 or 100 members can best reach all 
classes and do most good. Better have 
many small clubs than one large one, and 
have all unite when advisable. 

A general discussion followed. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe said there was danger 
of club women becoming so congenial to 
each other as to be uncongenial to all 
outside. She compared a club to a church 
where all come together to study and 
learn to discover good in those we do not 
know. She did not believe in a long 
waiting list, but rather in the formation 
of other clubs. The waiting list always 
suggested to her the tail of a comet, 
whereupon some one brightly remarked, 
‘*Where would the comet be without the 
tail?” 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, president of the 
Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, indorsed 
the large club. The one she represented 
was only two years old, and numbered 
250, and she hoped it would reach a thou- 
sand before its third year. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, president of 
the Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
disbelieved in large clubs, as they tended 
to nullify the social element. 

Mrs. Young, of the Dorchester Wom- 
an’s Club, referred to the success of the 
large clubs of England, notably the club 
of 80,000 presided over by Lady Aber- 
deen; but Mrs. Howe said that the club 
referred to was a large political organiza- 
tion, and differed widely from the women’s 
clubs in question. 

Mrs. Wheeler, of the Newton High- 
lands Club, spoke of the happy family life 
of small clubs. Mrs. Stone, ex-president 
of the Worcester Woman’s Club, referred 
to the broadening influence of club life 
for women, while Mrs. Burnham, of the 
Lynn Club, was opposed to the admission 
of promiscuous members. 
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ELECTED IN MASSACHUSETTS TOWNS. 


At the ‘*March meetings” of Massa- 
chusetts towns, last Monday, an unusual 
number of women were elected to offices 
of trust and responsibility. The follow- 
ing are gleaned from the reports in the 
daily papers: 


MiLton—Emma F. Ware, School Committee. 

Wuitman—Trustees of Public Library, Miss 
Lizzie B. Bosworth, Mrs. Samuel Foster. 

Hvii—Carrie L. Wade, School Committee; 
Lizzie A. R. Knight, Library Trustee. 

East BripGEwATeR—Mrs. Alice R. Allen, 
School Committee. 

DepuHamM—Mrs. Anna E. Ely, Overseer of the 
Poor, wife of Judge Frederic D. Ely, polling 
720 votes. 

BeLtmont—Mrs. M. E. Homer, Trustee of 
Public Library. 

BRAINTREE—Mrs. Carrie F. Loring, School 
Committee. 

Hype Park—Augusta L. Hanchett, School 
Committee. 

West BripGEWwATER —Overseer of the Poor, 
Mrs. A. S. Lalacheur. 

ANbDoveR—Clara A. Putnam, School Com. 

OranGe—Anna M. Gale, Schoo! Com mittee. 

Mepway—tTrustees of Public Library, Mrs. 
Emeline Wilkinson, Mrs. Lizzie Rice. 

Sanpwicu— Harriet A. Morse, School Com. 

MeELRose—Susan F. Flanders, School Com., 
and Mary L. Charles, Trustee of Public Library. 

ABINGTON—Trustee Public Library, Georgiana 





S. Read. 
Hanson—Evie W. Drew, School Committee. 
ASHLANB—Trustee Public Library, Gertrude | 
8. Metcalf. 
Conasset— Trustees Public Library, Mrs. 
Abraham H. Tower, Miss Sarah B. Collier. 
HorepALE—Anna N. Bancroft, School Com. 
FRANKLIN—Miss Frances E. King, Sch. Com. 
Norwoop—Mary J. Alden, School Committee ; 
Martba B. Parker, [rustee Public Library. 
AMESBURY—Emma O. Perkins, School Com. 
BRIDGE WATER—Sarah T. Bates, School Com- 
mittee; Mary H. Keith, Trustee Panlic Library. 
LEOoMINSTER—AbDby G. Boutelle, School Com. 
SomersetT—Mrs. R. G. Buffington, Sch. Com. 
Seekonk—Mrs. Amelia M. Perry, Sch. Com. 





RHEUMATISM originates in the morbid 
condition of the blood. Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla cures rheumatism. Get only 
ood's. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Pornt.—On Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 28, the City Point Woman Suffrage 
League held a meeting of unusual inter- 
est at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Frisbee, Independence Square. Mrs. 
Frisbee, whose activity in temperance 
work makes her an authority, gave a his- 
tory of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union during its twenty years’ ex- 
istence. A discussion followed. Rey. E. 
S. Wheeler explained the much-discussed 
method of putting the sale of liquor into 
the hands of the State. A copy of the 
law now in force in South Carolina was 
read, and while declaring himself in favor 
of prohibition, Mr. Wheeler was not un- 
willing to see the experiment given a 
trial. Mr. John Young avowed his unre- 
served opposition to all compromise with 
the liquor traffic. The subject was further 
discussed by Mrs. Watson, Mr. Tuttle, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Tuttle, Mrs. Boland, 
and Mrs. Barber. An agreeable break 
was made in the programme by the charm- 
ing rendering of two ballads, by a little 
‘Loyal Legioner,” and a piano solo by 
Master Walter Frisbee. 





THE DRAMA. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—Monday, March 
12, will begin the second week of Edward 
Harrigan’s stay at the Columbia. He will 
present ‘‘Reilly and the 400.” During 
the past week the Columbia has been 
crowded, and ‘*The Leather Patch” might 
be profitably continued for another week. 
As there have been many requests made 
for ‘‘Reilly and the 400,” the management 
have decided to offer it. This play in New 
York had a run of over four hundred con- 
secutive performances. In this city two 
years ago it made hosts of friends, who 
will be glad to welcome it back. All the 
original music has been retained, and one 
special feature will be the character of 
Maggie Murphy by dainty Emma Pollock, 
and her ‘‘Maggie Murphy’s Home,” a 
song originally composed for and sung b 
her. The cast Includes Mr. John Wild, 
Joseph Sparks, Harry M. Wright, Harry 
Fisher, Edward Harrigan, Jr., Mrs. Annie 
Yeamans, Miss Emma Pollock and Miss 
Hattie Moore. All the scenic accessories 
used in ‘Reilly and the 400,” in Harri- 
gan’s Theatre, New York, will be brought 
over. The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees will be given. 
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HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — Lillian 
Russell, the queen of comic opera prima 
donnas, supported by an excellent com- 
pany from the Casino, New York City, 
will present, for the first time in this 
city, at the Hollis Street Theatre, on 
Monday next, the opera comique called 
“The Princess Nicotine,” written ex- 
pressly for Miss Russell by Charles A. 
Byrne and Louis Harrison, music by 
William Furst. ‘*The Princess Nicotine” 
will be staged and costumed in the most 
lavish manner. The scenery is the pro- 
duction of Richard Marston, Harley Merry 
and Frank Dodge. The costumes are by 
Mme. Thomson. Mr. Digby Bell will 
support Miss Russell. The company will 
include Sig. Perugini, Alf. C. Wheelan, 
Charles A. Bigelow, James J. Peakes, 
Lucy Daly, Mari Dressler, George Dennin, 
Grace Belasco, May Duryea, Lillian Thur- 
gate, Marie Celeste and others. 
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GRAND OPERA.—Mr. Carroll Johnson, 
the Irish- singing comedian, will ap- 
pear at the Grand Opera House on Mon- 
day evening in his last season’s success, 
‘The Irish Statesman,’ written by Fitz- 
gerald Murphy. Mr. Johnson is a sweet 
singer, a dainty dancer, and, as a delinea- 
tor of Irish character, has established an 
enviable reputation. In the ‘Irish States- 
man” he plays a modern Irish gentleman 
in evening dress. The last act of this 
play is laid in the future. Democracy is 
established, and Ireland emerges from the 
chaos an independent republic. Repre- 
sentative Osmonde O'Sullivan, the Irish 
statesman, is appointed by the President 
the first American minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the newly-established republic of 


Ireland. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—The at- 
traction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week will be Cosgrove & Grant’s 
Company in ‘**The Dazzler,” Joe Ort and 
Miss Annie Lewis being among the artists 
in the organization. 








Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a new 
department where silk waists can be had. 
They are very correct in cut, and very 
moderate in price. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women's Club, 5 Park St.— 








Monday, March 12, 4 P.M. Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods will speak on ‘*‘Women of the Revolution.” 

LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in & 
case. The fiuder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL olkee, 3 Park Street, and 


receive a reward for the trouble. 





Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by # 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for a maa eee poe 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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